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For the Commonwealth. 
LINES WRITTEN IN EMERSON’S POEMS. 


BY MYRON B. BENTON. 








O, what enchantments weave their potent spells,— 

What strange delights between these leaves are 
pressed, 

Stirring the heart’s old Eden-blessedness! 

We, Aricl-charmed, along the leafy dells, 

Mossed woodsy paths, to where the deep glens are, 

Follow the beckoning of the gliding lines, 

Linked hand in band with music-mated rhymes ; 

Or only joined with airy chains——the far, 

Faint-wafted echoes rhyming on the ear; - 

Delicious echoes that we turn to hear— 

Bewildered turn—and harken, wondering 

If rhyme the sunny shred of music fling, 

Or if the thoughts in golden chimes around, 

Weave matchless rhymes without the aid of sound. 


Perchance, among the twilight boughs dream-stirred, 

Half breaks a fluttering note from sleeping bird ; 

For, O, Magician! at thy high behest 

We wander in a pristine wilderness,— 

A lone isle in the summer-breathing seas,— 

Through haunted groves where the primeval trees, 

With moss bewildered branches seck the clouds ; 

Catching deep whispers from the upper breeze, 

And fragrant dawn wreaths from the morning 
shrouds. 

At clear translucent springs, bubbling between 

Strong-flavored roots and aromatic herbs,— 

Filtered from earth’s deep core,—we quaff, and dream 

To never thirst again. O’erhead, strange birds, 

In beams that flash from their own plumage, hover, 

Or flutter down to fold their shining wing 

Upon our breast ; for here cach shiest thing’ 

Draws nigh; wild bird and beast from closest cover ; 

And tree and flower would speak their mystery— 

The secret they so well for ages kept : 

And on the pine-tree’s bark, rough-scored, we see 

The Runic lines in which its history slept. 

Enticing forms glide through the viny passes, 

Peopling with beauty all the greenery ; 

And constantly we hear the gurgling plashes 

Of hidden waterfalls, and melody 

From harpstrings touched with hands invisible. 


But on the shapes of loveliness that fill 

This wonderous wilderness, forever gazes 
Heaven’s changeless, deep, unfathomable eye ;— 
We catch through branchy ways, green intricacies, 
Continual glimpses of the fadeless sky ; 

And all sweet melodies that breathe around, =, 
As prayer beads on a hallowed rosary, 

Are strung on one unbroken thread of sound— 
The steady roar of the Eternal Sea. 





THE EARTH. 


BY W. E. CHANNING, 


consorts are the sleeping stars, 
And men my giant arms upbear, 
My arms unstained and free from scars. 


my highway is unfeatured air, 
My 


1 rest forever on my way, 
Koliing around the happy sun; 

My children love the sunuy day, 
But noon and night to me are one. 


My heart hath pulses like their own, 
fess their mother, and my veins, 
Though built of the enduring stone, 
Thrill, av do theirs with God-like pains. 


The forests and the mountains high, 
The foaming ocean and its springs, 
The _ plains,—O, pleasant company! 
My voice through all your anthems rings. 


Ye are so cheerful in your minds, 
Content to smile, content to share,— 
My being iu your silence finds 
The enka of my spheral air. 


No leaf may fall, no pebble roll, 

No drop of water lose the road 5 
The issues of the general soul 

Are mirrored in their round abode. 





THE RETREAT! 


BY HENRY VAUGHAN. 


Ifappy those early dayes, when I 
Shined in my angell infancy! 

Before 1 understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestiall thought ; 

When yet I had not walked above 

A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glorics spy 
Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinfull sound, 
Or had the black art to dispence 

A sev'ral sinne to ev'ry sence, 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingness. 
0, how I long to travell back, 

And tread again that ancient track 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence th’ inlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk and staggers in the way! 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state [ came, return. 
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Rliscellaneous. 


For the Commonwealth. 


M. L. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
Chapter IV. 


Slowly the clear flame of the lamp grew 
dim and died, softly Night sang her cradle 
hymn to hush the weary world, and solemnly 
the silence deepened as the hours went by, 
but Claudia with wakeful eves trod to and 
She 


was not alone, for good and evil spirits com- 


fro, or sat an image of mute thought. 


passed her about, making that still room the 
between 
All the world- 
ly wisdom time had taught, now warned her 
of the worldly losses she might yet sustain, 
all the prejudices born of her position and 
strengthened by her education now assailed 
her with covert skill, allthe pride grown with 
her growth now tempted her to forget the 
lover in the slave, and fear threatened her 
with public opinion, that. grim ghost that 
haunts the wisest and the best. 
above the voice*of pride, the sigh of fear, and 
the echo of ** the world’s dread laugh,” still 
rose the whisper of her heart, undaunted, un- 
dismayed, and cried to her,— 

‘I was cold, and be cherished me beside 


battle-field of a viewless conflict 
man's law, and woman's love. 


his fire; hungry, and he gave me food; a ita blithe festival; but a happier bride had 


stranger and be took me in.” 

Slowly the moon climbed the zenith and 
dropped into the West, slowly the stars paled 
one by one, and the gray sky kindled ruddily 


__ |as of cheer, when standing there again he look- 


But high 


as dawn came smjling from the hills. Slowly 
the pale shadow of all worldliness passed from 
Claudia’s mind, and left it ready for the sun, 
slowly the spectral doubts, regrets and fears 
vanished one by one, and through the twi- 
light of that brief eclipse arose the morning 
of a fairer day. 

As young knights watched their arms of 
old in chapels haunted by the memory of war- 
rior or saint, and came forth eager for heroic 
‘deeds, so Claudia in the early dawn braced on 
| the armorconsecrated by a night of prayerful 
| vigil, and with valiant soul addressed herself 
‘to the duty which would bring her life's de- 
feat or victory. 
| Pau! found another Claudia than the one 
he left; for a woman steadfast and strong 
turned to him a countenance as full of courage 





ed deep into her eyes and offered her his hand 
as he had done on their betrothal night. Now, 
as then, she took it, and in a moment gave a 
sweet significance to those characters which 
were the only vestiges of his wrong, for bend- 
ing she touched the scarred palm with her 
lips, and whispered tenderly, -‘ My love,” 
‘*there is no anguish in that brand, no 
humiliation in that claim, and I accept the 
bondage of the master who rules all the 
world.” 

| As he spoke, Paul looked a happier, more 
contented slave, than those fabulous cap- 
tives the South boasts of, but finds it hard to 
show. 

Claudia led him back into the lower world 
again by asking witha sigh—‘‘ Paul, why 
should Jessie Snowdon wish to wound me 
so? What cause have I given her for such | 
dislike ? ” 

A swift color swept across her lover's face, 
and the disdainful smile touched -his lips 
again as he replied, ‘‘ It is not a thing for me 
to tell; yet for the truth’s sake I must. Jes- 
sie Snowden wooed what Claudia won. | 
‘Heaven knows I have no cause for vanity.) 
| yet I could not help seeing in her eyes the re-| 
| gard it took so long to readin these more | 
'maidenly ones. I had no return to make, but | 
_gave all the friendship and respect I could to | 
‘one for whom I had a most invincible distaste. 
| There was no other cause for her dislike, yet 

I believe she hated me, or why should she | 
| speak with such malicious pleasure where a_ 
| more generous woman would have held her | 


| peace ? I have no faith in her, and by to-mor- | 














| 
| 


| row I shall see in some changed face the first | 
‘cloud of the storm she once foretold. Clau- 
dia, let us be married quietly, and go away un- | 


. . 1 
til the gossips are grown weary, and we are | 


forgotten.” 

Paul spoke with the sudden impulse of a, 
nature sensitive and proud, but Claudia’s en- 
ergy was fully roused and she answered with | 
indignant color, ‘‘ No, nothing must be chang- 
ed. Lasked my friends to see me made a proud | 
and happy wife; shall [ let them think I am | 
ashamed to stand before them with the man I | 
love? Paul, if I cannot bear a few harsh 
| words, a few cold looks, a little pain, for) 
| you, of what worth is my love, of what use is | 
| my strength, and how shall I prove a fit) 
ifriend and help-meet to you in the heavier | 
| cares and sorrows heaven sends us all ?” 





| «* Claudia, youare the braver of the two! [| 
should be stronger if I had much to give; | 
but Iam so poor, this weight of obligation | 
I am a weak soul, | 


‘ 





robs me of my courage. 

| love, for I cannot trust, and am still haunted 
iby the fear that I shall one day read some | 
'scrrowful regret in this face, grown so wan) 
| with one night’s watching for my sake.” 


| Claudia dropped on her knee before him. 
' and lifting up her earnest countenance, 
|** Read it Paul, and never doubt again. You | 
spoke once of atonement,—make it by con- 
quering your pride and receiving as freely 
as I give; for believe me, it is as hard a thing 
| greatly to accept, as it is bountifully to be- 
|stow. You are not poor, for there can be 
| no mine and thine between us two; you are 
|not weak, for [ lean on your strength, and 
| know it will not fail; you are not fearful now, | 
for looking here, you see the wife who never | 
‘can regret or know the shadow ofa change.” 
Paul brushed the brown locks back, and as 
/he read it smiled again, for heart and eyes | 
‘and tender lips confirmed the truth, and he | 
‘was satisfied. 
| Jessie Snowdon’s secret haunted her like 
Lady Macbeth’s, and like that strong-mind- 
-ed woman, she would have told it in her | 
sleep, if she had not eased herself by confid- | 
ing it toa single friend. ‘Dear Maria 
|promised an eternal silence, but ‘* dear Ma- | 
ria’ was the well-known ‘‘little bird” who | 
Rumor sowed | 


said, | 





} 
” 


| gave the whisper to the air. 
‘it broadcast, gossips nurtured it, and Claudia | 


> |reaped a speedy harvest of discomforts and | 


| chagrins. 
She thought herself well armed for the} 

: . | 

**war of words ;” but women’s tongues forg- | 


j 
j 


ed weapons whose blows she could not parry, 


and men’s censure or coarse pity piereed her | 
shield, and wounded deeper than she dared to 
tell. Her ** dear five hundred friends ” each 
came to save her from social suicide, and her | 
peaceful drawing-room soon became achamber | 
of the Inquisition, where a daily ‘* Council of 
Ten ™ tormented her with warnings, entreaties | 
—and reproaches,—harder trials for a wo- 
man to bear, than the old tortures of rack and | 
thirst and fire. 
She bore herself bravely through these | 
troublous times, but her pillow received bit- | 
ter tears, heard passionate prayers and the 
throbbing of an indignant heart, that only 
calmed itself by the power of its love. Paul | 
never saw a tear or heard a sigh,—for him | 
the steady smile sat on her lips, a cheerful | 
courage filled her eye; but he read her pain | 
in the meekness which now beautified her| 
face, and silently the trial now drew them| 
nearer than before. 
There was no mother to gather Claudia to 
jher breast with blessings and with prayers 
when the marriage morning dawned, no sis- | 
ter to hover near her, April-like, with smiles 
and tears, no father to give her proudly to 
_the man she loved, and few friends to make 


| never waited for her bridegroom's coming 
‘than Clandia, as she looked out at the sun- 
shine of a gracious day, and said within ber- 
self, ‘‘ Heaven smiles upon me with suspic- 





‘us skies, and in the depths of my own 
a art I hear a sweeter chime than any wed- 
ding bells can ring,—feel a truer peace than 
human commendation can bestow. Oh fath- 
er, whom I never knew! oh mother whom I 
wholly loved ! be with me now, and bless me 
in this happy hour.” 

Paul came at last, fevered with the disquiet 





of much sleepless thought, and still disturbed | 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES, 
No. V. 
° Halleck and his Nose. 
There is no other theme so exciting to the 
physiognomical student as the nose. The 
nosé%s the leap of the brow, and its special 


representative in form ; in all other respects, 
—as color, fleshiness or thinness,—it repre- 


Ruin inevitable awaited them if they did not shut 
out these sounds and stop the fatal utterances. 
The issue is to them one of life and death. 
Whoever raises it hereafter, if it be not decided 
now, must —- to meet the deadly animosity 
which is now displayed towards the North. The 
success of the South—if the South can succeed— 
must lead to complications and results in other 
parts of the world, for which neither they nor Eu- 
rope are prepared. Of one thing there can be no 
donbt—a slave state cannot long exist without a 
slave trade. The poor whites who have won the 
fight will demand their share of the spoils The 
land for. tilth is abundant, and a'l that is wanted 


McClellan ever was guilty of. Tis failure to 
see that pontoons were moved down to Burn- 
side, was little less culpable than McClellan's 
refusal to move. And yet this vampyre still 
sits on the breast of the President, and, obey- 
ing the dark instinct of his being, sucks the 
life of the nation! 


LITERARY REVIEW. 
MY DIARY NORTH AND SOUTH. Br 





by the gratitude of a generous nature, which sents the breath of the lungs. Into the nos- 
believed itself unworthy of the gift relenting trils the breath of life was breathed ; and the 
Fortune now bestowed. He saw a fair woman spirit of the man still fills them. The won- 
crowned for him, and remembering his past, derful sagacity of the elephant is closely al- 
looked at her, saying with troubled and agitat- | lied to its proboscis. It is or should be pro- 
ed voice—‘‘ Claudia, it is not yet too late.” | verbial—that ‘‘the more nose, the more 
But the white shape fluttered from him to the | knows.” The writer does not mean to go 
threshhold of the door, and looking back, on- to-day into Nasology ; be promises niore on 
ly answered, ‘‘come. | the subject in a future essay probably when 
Music, the benignant spirit of their lives, | he comes to criticise Seward, withhis ‘‘argu._ 
breathed a solemn welcome as the solitary | mentative nose,” as Russell calls it in his Di- 
pair paced down the chancel, through the ary. But the reader may remember that 
silken stir of an uprising throng. Downfrom; Napoleon selected his marshalls by their 
the altar window, full of sacred symbols and noses. Ifa man is able to lead ; if he have 
rich hues, fell heaven’s benediction in a flood the General's highest gift, the power to en- 
of light, touching Paul’s bent head with mel- force discipline, his nose will infgJlibly indi- 
low rays, and bathing Claudia’s bridal snow cate it. 
in bloom. | The most remarkable feature about Hal- 
Silently that unconscious pair préached a leck is his nose. Last July I happened to be 
better sermon than had ever echoed there, at Harrisburg, Pa., at the time when Hal- 
for it appealed to principles that never die, leck arrived from the West on his way to oc- 
and made its text, ‘* The love of liberty, the cupy his present position at Washington. 
liberty of love.” | He had a big overcoat, partially concealing 
Many a worldly man forgot his worldliness, | his military dress. Two officers walked by 


Wituiam Howarp Russerye. Boston: T. 0. 

P. H. Burnham. 1863. 

An English statesman revising a paper written 
by his son, said severely, ‘You should be ashamed 
to wish to write a better article than you can 
write.” It is a fault very common in individuals, 
much more in nations,—this ambition to strain and 
gloze the truth, to cover the granite of reality with 
terra cotta; but of all nations none has so much 
reason to be ashamed in this regard as our own. 


To praise any foreign fellow, as Anthony Tro! | 


lope, unable to see beyond his paunch, who covers 
our weaknesses at any cost to truth,—and to curse 
and insult any man who tells the simple truth,— 
this is a settled habit in this country now, as 
much as when De Tocqueville wrote, ‘A stranger 
who injures American vanity, no matter how 
justly, may make up his mind to be a martyr.” 
And we are compelled to say that these bad hab- 
its are particularly mfe in the Northern part of 
this country. The story of Mr. Russell’s visit to 
America is at the end of a long and humiliating 
catalogue of illustrations of the above statement. 
He came to our country a gentleman of unim- 
peachable integrity, celebrated for the fidelity and 
power of his descriptions of countries and cam- 


to pe m fortunes is a supply of slaves. They 
will have that in spite of <a masters, unless a 
stronger power than the Slave States prevents 
the accomplishment of their wishes. 


Sometimes he has his honest laugh at us. For 
instance :— (p. 351.) 


*« A large species of tridge or grouse ap- 
peared very abundant, ae or in flocks from 
the long grass at the side of the rail, or from the 
rich carpet of flowers on the margin of the cori- 
fields. ‘They sat on the fence almost unmoved 
| by the rushing engine, and literally swarmed 
| along the line, ‘These are called ‘prairie chick- 
|ens’ by the people, and afford excellent sport 
| Another bird about the size of a thrush, witha 
_ Yellow breast and a harsh cry, I learned was the 





my study fire this evening in a rocking-chair, in 
the restful interval between dinner and tea, and 
thinking how I should conclude this volume. In 
that meditative state my attention was drawn to 
a little girl who was sitting on the floor a little 
way off sewing, and at the same time talking to 
herself. These were her words; they were 
— slowly in a pensive tone, with considera- 
ble pauses between the sentences:—once I 
thought a great deal of a shilling; now I think 
nothing of it. Iam accvstomed to shillings. I 
think nothing even of a pound; I have got one 
myself and I think nothing of it." A young 
lady of tive or six years old who, at an age when 
she ought to esteem sixpence wealth untold. feels 
a contempt for sovereigns, and who is already so 
tar edvanced in precocious priggishness as to pour 
forth lamentations over the vanity of riches, is 
certainly not a spectacle any sane looker-on ean 
contemplate with pleasure; but towards this 
feminine “A, K. H. B.,” we own tos senti- 
ment ofsomething like gratitude; she has done 
us two services, for she has brought her father’s 
jr rad legac has been the means of ex- 
tere ing to us the sources of her parent’s popu- 
rity. A careful perusal of the sentences quo. 
ted gives a clue by which to unravel the secret of 
his success. His first great quality is the inesti- 
mable power of thinking, if we may use the ex- 
pression, diffusely. This gift is a rarer one than 
perhaps it is usually esteemed. Most men, when 











| *sky-lark ;’ and apropos of the unmusical crea- 
_ture, I was very briskly attacked by a young la- 
dy patriot for finding fault with the sharp noise | 
jit made. *Oh,my! And you not to know| 
that your Shelley loved it above all things ! | 
Didn't he write some verses—quite beautiful, too, | 
they are—to the sky-lark >? And £0 ‘the Brit- | 
isher was dried up,’ as I read in a paper after- | 
| wards of a similar occurrence.” 


| 


| The account of his trial at the town of Dwight, 
which proved itself true to its name by fining | 
him for shooting on Sunday, is so rich that we | 


and thinking of Paul’s hard-won success, | his side; and at his heels a crowd of just eight 


owned that he honored him. Many a frivo-' 
lous woman felt her eye wet by sudden dew, 
her bosom stirred by sudden sympathy, as 
Claudia’s clear, ‘I will,” rose through the 
hush, and many a softened heart confessed | 
the beauty of the deed it had condemned. 

Stern bridegroom and pale bride, those 
two had come into the chapel’s gloom ; proud- | 
eyed husband, blooming wife, those two made 
one, passed out into the sunlight on the 
sward, and dpwn along that shining path they | 
walked serenely into their new life. 

‘The nine days wonder died away, and Paul 
and Claudia, listening to the murmur of the 
sea, forgot there was a world through all that 
happy month. But when they came again 
and took their places in the circle they had 
left, the old charm had departed; for preju- 
dice, a sterner autocrat than the Czar of all 
the Russias, hedged them round with an in- 
visible restraint, that seemed to shut them out 
from the genial intercourse they had before 
enjoyed. Claudia would take no hand that 
was not given as freely to her husband, and 
there were not many to press her own as cor~. 
dially as they oncehad done. Then she be- 
gan to realize the emptyness of her old life, | 
for now she looked upon it with a clearer eye, | 
and saw it would not stand the test she had | 
applied. | 

This was the lesson she had needed, it | 
taught her the value of true friendship, 
showed her the poverty of old beliefs, the: 
bitterness of old desires, and strengthened 
her proud nature by the sharp discipline of 
pain. 

Paul saw the loneliness that sometimes came | 
upon her when her former pleasures ceased 
to satisfy, and began to feel that his forebod- | 
ings would prove true. But they never did; 
for there came to them those good Samaritans | 
who minister to soul as well as sense, these | 
took them by the hand, and through their 
honor for her husband, gave to Claudia the 
crowning lesson of her life. 

They led her out of the world of wealth, 
and fashion, and pretence, into that other 
world that lies above it, full of the beauty of 
great deeds, high thoughts and humble souls, 
who walk its ways, rich in the virtues that 


«“ Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.”’ 


Like a child in fairyland she looked about 
her, feeling tfiat here she might see again the 
aspirations of her youth, and find those hap- 
py visions true. 

In this new world she found a finer rank 
than any she had left, for men whose righteous 
lives were their renown, whose virtues their | 
estate, were peers of this realm, whose sov- 
ereign was Truth, whose ministers were Jus- 
tice and Humanity, whose subjects a!l ‘* who 
loved their neighbor better than themselves.” 

She found a truer chivalry than she had 
known before, for heroic deeds shone on her! 
in the humblest guise, and she discovered 
knights of a nobler court than Arthur found- 
ed, or than Spenser sang. Saint Georges, | 
valiant as of old, Sir Guyons devout and | 
strong, and silver tongued Sir Launcelots 
without a stain, all fighting the good fight for 
love of God and universal right. 

She found a fashion old as womanhood and 
beautiful as charity, whose votaries lived bet- | 
ter poems than any pen could write; brave 
Britomarts redressing wrongs, meek Unas 
succoring the weak, high hearted Maids of! 
Orleans steadfast through long martyrdoms 
of labor for the poor, all going cheerfully 
along the by-ways of the world, and leaving 
them the greener for the touch of their un-! 


wearied feet. 

She found a religion that welcomed all hu- 
manity to its broad church. and made its 
priest the peasant of Judea who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Then, seeing these things, Claudia felt that 
she had found her place, and putting off her 
‘* purple and fine linen,” gave herself to ear- | 
nest work, which is the strengthening wine of 
life. Paul was no longer friendless and with- 
out a home, for bere he found a country, and, 
a welcome to that brotherhood which makes. 
the whole world kin; and like the pilgrims | 
in that fable never old, these two ‘* went on. 
their way rejoicing.” leaving the shores of 
** Vanity Fair behind them, and through the 
‘* Valley of Humiliation” climbed the moun- | 
tains whence they saw the spires of the ‘+ Ce-! 
lestial City ” shining in the sun. 


‘lacked in numbers. 
paninent the General took with complaisance. 
| Meanwhile I had a good look at him. 


‘face than that of General Halleck. 


without much self-respect, void of tenderness 


‘that to this day his order No 3 is unrevoked. 


people who made up in noise what they 
Even this feeble accom- 





He was a man of about fifty-five, with) 
iron-grey whiskers on each side of his face | 
and forming a collar about his throat. He} 
was about five feet six in height; square-| 
builtand robust. His complexion was dark | 
and sallow; his temperament bilious; his | 
eye a hard grey; his hair coarse and short ; 
his forehead full and round, not a very good 
one, but just snch a forehead as to superficial | 
judges might gain him the name of “Old | 
Brains.” A physiognomist using the phrase | 
would emphasize the ‘‘Old;” the forehead | 
being the very type of mouldy fogyism. 1} 
cannot imagine a more complete ‘‘old fogy” | 
He real- | 
ly seemed to be out of place riding in any-| 
thing so modern as acar. What he could) 
have been to such a place as California or| 
California to him, is unimaginable, unless the | 
attachment is supposed to have been based | 
upon the fact that a new country is at first | 
put to the oldest shifts to move about and | 
live. 

But it was Halleck’s nose which invited my 
attention, and was the key to the man; in it 
I saw ‘“‘Order No. 3—the disgraceful sur- 
prise of his army at Shiloh while he was at 
St. Louis,—and his more recent axiomatic re- 
mark that ‘‘no nation could be great which 
does not have a servile class.” All these 
spoke through his nose very plainly at Har- 





_risburg. | 


There are four classes of noses as there are | 
four temperaments. Like the temperaments | 
these noses are generally found mixed in in- | 
dividuals. The general classes are, Ist, The 
Greek; 2d. The Roman; 3d. The Jewish or | 
Aquiline; 4th. The Celestial or turn-up. To| 
these some add the Cogitative. Now there | 
iu among these a certain mixture of the Jew- | 


ish and Roman nose which gives a straight | 


long nose, with a basal line, (i. e. from point 

to upper lip,) forming an acute angle with | 
the upper lip, Many names have been given | 
to this nose; some French writers having | 
called it the ‘* suicide nose,” from the fact, 


that most suicides have such noses. 


As the Roman or the Jewish may predom- 
inate in this nose, its characteristics may be 
estimated. The Roman is a vigorous, strong, | 
obstinate nose; the Jewish is an inquisitive, | 
acquisitive and selfish nose. When this nose | 
is very defined, and the Roman predominates | 
the angle is less acute, and the character is 
moody, pensive and sentimental. When how- 
ever the nose is rough, somewhat sallow, 
and goes far down over the upper lip—avoid | 
that man! He is morose, morbidly selfish | 


to anybody, and utterly witbout faith in any- 
body or anything. And this is precisely Hal- 
leck’s nose. 

A certain kind of courage he has, but it | 
would grow out of contempt of life. His ob- 
stinacy is terrific; he would follow his own 
way, however wrong it should prove. So 
says his head and vojce; and so says the fact 





Again there is secretiveness to the verge | 
of mendacity in this face and head. One is| 
not at a loss to know why he should have | 
maintained what the whole nation knew to be | 
a lie, that ‘‘Order No 3” was only to free | 
the camps from stragglers both black and | 


white. 
‘A soldier who was with him in Missouri, | 
himself not particularly anti-slavery, told me | 


, that he considered Halleck’s hatred of a ne- 


gro to be an actual disease, and so deep that | 
he had no doubt he would delay an important | 
march, in order to keep a few negroes from | 
getting free. All this lies in his hard obsti- | 
nate adhesion to the old shells of his life, | 
which all healthy people cast off as they | 
grow. Earthquakes may mutter a long time | 
under his feet and leave him unchanged ; and | 
if slavery should hang him to-morrow, his | 
dying speeeh would be that ‘‘a great nation | 
must have a servile class.” 

We are convinced that our nation will nev- 
er make much progress until this bad-hearted, 
mulish, and morbid man is banished from the 
capital. McClellan never had half the pow- 
er to injure us that Halleck has; and I, for 
one, would gladly have McClellan restored, 
if thereby we could be rid of this insidious 


paigns ; came as a neutral whose every interest mint quote Rs (gy 44-8.) 
would be to make himself as agreeable to the sec-| _ ‘** Next morning, a special engine which had 
tion in which he happened to be as possible. He Pgoicegpisiys 6 Fae ny ar a4 
Se ; | : I n tnrough a beautiful | 
travelled through the South, and honestly de- | country brought us to the prairie et of Dwight. | 
scribed what he saw, he did not fail to bear heav- | The citizens were astir—it was a great day—and | 
ily upon the helotry upon which what they face- as I walked with Colonel ‘Faster, all the good | 
tiously call “ society” in that region is based; yet people seemed to be enjoying an _unexampled 
sore as was any criticism of their darling institu- mu oe it | 
tion to them, truth compels us to admit that they | to the republican cinvpliias cf Cs gplbaaa' se of | 
treated him decently to the last, and that their) Dwight; for the chamber of justice was on the! 
comments were mild in comparison to the storms | ‘itst floor of a house over a store, and access was | 
of abase which pursucd him here on all sides. — om s bya ladder from the street to a| 
And for what? Simply because he wrote hatw is a3 ee Pag sneflionsgaecbcls aa Se 
A ; presence of the court, a plain white- washed 

now known to have been an unusually accurate room. Iam not sure there was even an engrav- 
account of the rout at Bull Run. Of that account ing of George Washington on the walls. The | 
Gen. Sherman said, ‘‘I can ,endorse every word sip SOONG" ina full suit ot black, with his hat on, 
of it”; Gen. Keyes said, “Idon’t think he made jooks, on plain deal shelves, provided. hve faa | 
it half bad enough.” Mr. Raymond of the Times of legal learning. ‘The constable, with a severer | 
said, “It gives a very spirited and just description | visage than that o: last night, stocd upon the) 
of the panic which impelled and accompanied the Tight hand; three sides of the room were sur- | 
troops from Centreville to Washington.” Indeed sideestonia & wall of, atoms honest Dwightiar 8 | 
: > : among whom I produced a profound sensation, | 

all the evidences as they have come in have proved | hy the simple ceremony of taking «ff my hat, | 
that we should have acknowledged a debt to Mr. | which they no doubt considered a token of the | 
Russell for his description of the truth. The depraved nature of the Britisher, but which 
truth! That's just the mischief of it! It was a =e ee meet to take off his head-cover- | 
lie that those Philadelphia petitioners against Rus- | theios, satus oaecaNe = Foi Say apni 
sell wanted ; a lic that Mr. Seward who replied to | remain ing uncovered; and then the informa- | 
them wanted; but Russell had furnished a differ- | tions were read, and on being asked what I had | 
That this should have not been con- | to say, 1 merely bowed, and said I had no re- | 
fyned to the N. Y. /Zerald and the focls with whom peg a es 
it has influence, but should actually have guided | gic lore for some time, pli cae head nadie! 
the conduct of the President and Mr. Stanton, is , his coat tail, and elevating the otWer in the air, 
humiliating to the last degree! We have never | With modula’ed cadences, poured out a fine ora- 


read a chapter which has made us blush for our torical flow which completely astonished me, 
es ee and whipped the audience morally off their legs | 
pee 5... completely, In touching terms he described the | 
Diary, in which with great modesty and simplicity mission of an illustrious stranger, who had wan- 
Mr. Russell sets forth the circumstances under dered over thousands of miles of land and sea to | 
nd our bop beauties of those prairies which | 
: ; e Great} Jniverse 
army, and departed for his own country. That : h 99 taker of the Universe nad expended 
A : . ,,. 8 the banqueting tables for the famishing mil- | 
the N. Y. Herald should chuckle over all that is dis- jions of pauperizea and despotic Europe. As_| 
graceful to the nation is natural, but we must be= the representative of an influence which the peo- 
lieve that the majority of the people feel heart- | Ple s the great State of Illinois should wish to | 
ily ashamed of the weakness which led on the out- 8°e developed instead of contracted, honored in- 
e be oa ne Waal stead of being insulted, he had come among 
cry; an< the still greater weakness in those at as'- them to admire the grandeur of nature, and to 
ington who allowed the pressure to make them in- | behold with «onder the magnificent progress of 
sult an intelligent and honest gentleman. Cer- human happiness and free institutions. (Some 
tainly it may be said that since he has gone we | thumping cf sticks, and crics of «Bravo, that’s 
: ssi ee can te Di aa al | which warmed the Colonel into still higher 
ey ee orning Per- flights). I began to feel if he was as greatin in- 
traitures of men and events. fective as he was in eulogy, it was weil he had 
The present diary is certainly one of the most not lived to throw a smooth pebble from his | 
intensely interesting and even exciting works wre at comers Boo sha a ms mip omar 
Pe 3 : ea RES Sa y, when the Colonel ha rawna beautiful | 
which the epoch has written ; for every intelligent | picture of me examining coal deposits—investi- | 
person must see that Mr. Russell gave his mind | gating strata—breathing autumnal airs, and cul- | 
to each event, and set down its slightest detail, if | ling flowers in unsuspecting innocence, and then | 
His pages are suddenly denounced the serpent who had ogged | 
my steps in order to strike me down with a jus- | 





ent article. 
| 





which he was refused permission to atte 





at all, with absolute clearness. 


Dusseldorf pictures,—wherein the central figure , ie. : ; 
_ e Ls raga ierei a eee tice’s warrant I protest it is duubtful, if he did | 
as no more carefu de ineation than the sli itest | not reach to the most elevated stage of vitupera- | 
grass blade or cloud in the corners. The impres-| tive oratory, the progression of which was 
sion of truthfulness in the writer is never lost,— | marked by increasing thnmps of sticks, and | 
The writer of this notice has (or had) a young | louder murmurs ot applause, to the discomtiture | 
+5 angie RE a tg RS OORT gar of the wretched prosecutor. But the magistrate | 
et ae Dutagi =e | was nota man of imagination; he felt he was! 
of the war, had a situation as Civil Engincer upon put elective after all; and so, with his eye fived | 
some Viryinia and North Carolina railroad. Mr. upon his book, he pronounced his decision, which | 
iussell has oceasion to speak of him casually in env ire I be amerced in something more than | 
Chapter XII, and we find that he was not more ‘ —_ ue grennte raged? fixed by the secant 
: : . some five-and-twenty shi lings or so, the greater | 
successful in representing to our memory Mr. Lin- | part to be spent in the education of the people 
coln or Jeff. Davis, than this undistinguished and | by transfer to the school fund of the State. 
casual youth, whom not one in ten thousand of his | é 
readers would ever know, or care how he was por- | several respectable men coming for ward exclaim- 
ee ied, ‘Pray oblige us, Mr. Russell, by letting us, 
frayed. | pay the amount for you, this is a shameful pro- | 
We do not mean to say that Mr. Russell never | ceeding.’ But thanking them heartily for their | 
makes a mistake,—though the only one we detect- | proffered kindness, I completed the little pecu- ; 
ed in the work was the saying (p 66.) that Sew- | 2iary transaction and wished the magistrate good 
iced wacey bank ti ths ial cine becore | ee with the remark that I hoped the peo- | 
ard had neve , , | ple of the State of Illinois would always tind | 
taught school in Georgia,—but we do affirm that ,uch worthy defenders of the statutes as the | 
he never swerves from truth. He is also one of | prosecutor, and never have offenders against their | 


the few incorruptible foreigners who have gone | peace and morals more culpabie than myself.’ 
through the South: nothing seems to have pur-| Sometimes we may have a laugh at him, as! 
chased his silence with regard to slavery, of which | when he speaks as follows of the ingratitude of 
institution he has shown himself not only an op- Republics :— (p. 357.) | 


ponent, but a very intelligent one, who has studied | 


it in all its foi ms, in history and in its living condi- | |, : , : 3 
tions throughout the world. The student of op- Powe ome, ‘died uf bad whiskey. He killed | 
: ; ; imself with it while he was stumping for the) 
pression, the lover of liberty will find no work on | Union all over the country.’ ‘Weil, I said, «1 
American slavery of more value than this, and suppose sir, the abstraction called the Union, for | 
everywhere he shows that he is awave that, in the which by your own account he killed himself, 
present rebellion, slavery is obeying its own dark will give a pension to his widow.’ Virtue is its | 
; : . own reward, and so is patriotism, unless it takes | 
The following paragraph is the Ioeni Of Gontiacta: 
As far as all considerations of wife, children, | 
for family are cogcerned, let a man serve a decent } 
the Mississippi, and on the inland regions here- despot, or even a constitutional country with an | 
about, ouglit to be, in the natural order of things, CCovomizing House of Commore, if he wants | 
a people almost nomadic, living by the chase, and anything more substantial than lipservice. ‘The 
by a sparse agriculture, in the freedom which history of the great men of America is full of in- 
tempted their ancestors to leave Europe. But the | stances of national ingratitude. They give more | 
Old World has been working tor them. All its | praise and less pence to their benefactors than 
triais have been theirs ; the fruits of its experience, any nation on the face of the earth.”’ 
its labors, its research, its discoveries, are theirs. : 
Steam has enabled them to turn their rivers into| Did Mr. Russell know that some of the great- | 
highways, to open primeval forests to the light of | est statesmen in this country believe that to Mr, | 
day and to man. All these, however, would have | Douglas's efforts at abolishing the Missouri Com- | 


availed them little had not the demands of mann- ! / ; : aor 
facture abroad, and the increasing luxury and | Promise all our difficulties are due: did he know 
population of the North and, West at home en- | that to millions his death was such a relief that | 


abled them to find in these swamps and uplands papers announced it: Another link in the Slave's | 


sources of wealth richer and more certain than all 5) 5 broken—Douglas is dead; he would see 


the gold mines of the world. y ‘ . : 
There must be gnomes to work those mincs. how ludicrous is the idea that anything should | 


Siavery was an institution ready to their hands. be due to him from the American Republie. | 


In its development there lay every material means | : se mi 
for securing the prosperity which Manchester ms he - pi ake: » sr mee: wen 
opened to them, and in supplying their own attend to his family; but the majority would be 
couutrymen with sngar. The small, struggling, | as much moved by the plea of the humblest 


deeply mortgaged proprietors of swamp and forest | gjaye, 


*¢« Senator Douglas, sir,’ observed one of his 


and evil necessities. 
a plain and condensed history :— (pp. 292-3.) 


The inhabitants of the tracts on the banks o 


As I was handing the notes to the magistrate, |. 


Slowly all things right themselves when evil influence. 
founded on the truth. Time brought tardy | It shows what he is that he has managed to 
honors to Paul, and Claudia’s false friends! work in silence without exciting any outcry 
beckoned her to come and take her place against him. He has been nearly as long 
again, but she only touched the little heads, | associated with the spade as McClellan, his 
looked up into her husband's face, and ans | spades dug the graves of sixty thousand men 
wered with a smile of beautiful content—‘‘ 1) before Corinth. He remained at St. Louis, 
cannot give the substance for the shadow,— | whilst his army was surprised and crippled at 
cannot leave my world for yours. Put off Shiloh. He then moved a mile a day, or 
the old delusions that blind you to the light, | less. His outrages against the negroes were 
and come up here to me.” more wanton and persistent than any that 








set their negroes to work to raise levees, to cut | 
down trees, to plant and sow. Cotton at ten cents | 
a pound gave a nugget in every boll. Land could | 
be had for a few doilars an acre. Negroes were | 
cheap in proportion. Men who made a few thou- | 
sand dollars invested them in more negroes, and 





The Country Parson. 

We have been waiting for the long days to 
write something about that ineffable bore, The 
Country Parson, but to our great relief, we find 
the work done for us by.the London Spectator. 
Here it is: 

“AK. HB’ 
“I was sitting,” writes “A. K. H. B.” “by 


amore. Se 








they think atall, think their thought out, aad 
}have done with it; but then most men are not 
common-place philosophers. “A. K. H. B."’can 
spread the minimum of thought over the maxi- 
mum of words with a facile fluency which 
amounts almost to genius, ‘Thus the idea ex- 
pressed by the young lady and expanded by her 
father, amounts simply to the somewhat ordin 
reflection that men are apt to think little of the 
advantages they possess. ‘This, of course, is true; 
but so obviously true, that if said in the fewest 
words it excites no attention, expanded into 
three or four sentences, and decked out by a per- 
sonal anecdote, it comes forth to the eyes of many 
readers like a newly discovered truth. 

It takes however, more than diffuseness 
of thought and flow of language to make a 
popular instructor, whose works are published 
by thousands, and distributed as prizes in 
every respectable academy throughout Great 
Britain. Gossip is, after all, the greatest 
treat which the mass of mankind ever enjoy, 
and to afford the public trivial details 
about “A, K, Il. B.” and “A. K. H. B.'s” 
friends is the delight of the «Country Parson,’ 
whether he reflects as a sage or moralizes asa 
clergyman. ‘The little girl’’ and the study fire 
are what delight his admirers, Why familiar 
facts, which we do not care to know about the 
lives of our most intimate friends, should have a 
charm and zest, when told of a man whom we 
know only by his initials, is a riddle far more 
diflleult to answer than any which occupy the 
mind of acommon place philosopher. Still we 
must suppose that ordinary readers feel some in- 
explicable gratification in learnirg little personal 
characteristics of their teacher, lf «A. K. H. B.”’ 
accomp ishes nothing else, he succeeds in draw- 
inga very minute photograph of himself. His 
geniality, his cleverness, his hatred of bullies, the 
goodness of his friends, the warmness of his 
heart, and, in short, his generally admirable and 
amiable character, are the real theme of every 
line he pens, His tastes and fancies are all set 
down ; his habits of wearing gloves and of rip- 
ping up the same in contests with cowardly bul- 
lies, his acquaintance with a great judge, his 
meeting now and then with a lord, his thorough 
insight into the meanness which marks the" 
schoolboys of the lower classes, and thorough ap- 
preciation of the gentleman-like feeling to be~ 
found amongst the students of a higher grade, 
his miseries as a child, and above all, his succes- 
es as a student, are all set forth in minute detail 
for the admiration of his worshippers. It is true 
that men who talk much of themselves are gen- 
erally held ill-bred bores; but if the public think 
it is becoming for writers to put down in print 
eulogies of themselves, which they would scarce- 
ly repeat in conversation, we can only wonder at 
a condition of taste which we do not profess to 
understand. But it is not every man who wish- 
es to be made a spectacle for the world, and 
“A. K. Hf. B.’s’’ friends may, perhaps, demand 
that their habits should be treated with a reti- 
cer.ce which he has not thought due to his own. 
Mr. Caird deserves something better than to be 
made the object of his admirers’ injudicious en- 
comiums. A great preacher anda good man can, 
we suspect, read with nothing but disgust details 
as to his personal appearance and manner not al- 
together unlike the pictures of public men which 
adorn American newspapers. ‘The habit of tak- 
ing the public into a writer’s confidence pro- 
duces a ccnsiderable effect on the minds of a half- 
educated audience. “A. K. H. B.”’ gets his 
reader, as it were, by the Dutton-hole, aud if not 
repelled at once for impudent familiarity, occu- 
pies a not unfavorable position for pouring into 
his hearer's ear a store of common-place: retlec- 
tions, 

An author’s bad taste does not of itself 
prove that he is deticient in originality or power. 
Ky the character of what he says, rather than by 
the words in which he says it, ought the ‘Country 
Parson” to be judged; tried, however, by this 
test, he will be found lamentably deficient in 
all the qualities proper toa great essayist. What 
gives him his hold on the public is, we fully 
believe, the very mediocrity of his thoughts. 
More completely than almost any moralist of the © 
day he represents what may be termed the aver- 
age intellect of the middle classes, All his 
thoughts, wishes, and feelings are of the most or- 
dinary kind. Not to be gloomy, not to be un- 
pleasant, not to yield too much to public opinion, 
not to oppose public opinion too hastily, to be, 
in short, sensible and respectable, are the very 
common-place lessons of the modern preacher. 
To expound this teaching, to set it forth in 
lengthy sentences, or to illustrate it by trite an- 
ecdotes, is the end and aim of what may be 
called his week-day sermons. By no means the 
poorest of these treats of disagreeable people. 
After spending some pages in establishing the 
doubtful thesis, that disagreeable _— exist, the 
public instructor propounds the daring state- 
ment that ‘pleasant people are agreeable,’’—a 
truth, we take it, about as valuable as the re- 
mark that “bread and butter is bread and butter.”” 
Yet we doubt not that it tock some readers by 
surprise ; for the fact is that if any man puts for- 
ward observations which everybody else has held 
far too obvious to be worth making, he will run 
a chance of passing for a person of original wit. 
Men hear something they have not heard before, 
and it takes the mass of mankind some time to 
find out that half the things they never heard are 
simply left unsaid because it is supposed that they 
cannot be unknown. 

“A. K. H. B.” is apparently sometimes haunt- 
ed by the fear that his books may fall into the 
hands of unsympathetic readers, and attempts to 
avert criticism by the plea that those who do not 
like his writings may leave them alone. No 
more worthless argument for deprecating the 
infliction of the penalties justly due to the crime 
of composing bad books could well be invented. 
Of course, those who do not like a writer's pro- 
ductions need not pay attention tothem. Un- 
happily, this abstinence will not destroy the evil 
effect of poor books. “A. K. H. B.” is, in our 
judgment, in the strictest sense, a public nui- 
sence. Distinguished by none of the profound 
wisdom to be found in Emerson’s reflections up- 
on the conduct of life, endowed with none of the 
subtlety which gives a value tothe essays in 
which Mr. Helps persists in expending great 
powers of intellect on the solution of petty ques- 
tions, gifted with none of the humor or grace of 
Thackeray or of Lamb, he exaggerates all the 
faults without exhibiting any of the virtues which 
mark the whole school of modern eseayists, 
Amidst the petty cares and paltry personalities on 
which modern lie is frittered away, the great 
service which ought to be rendered by the litera- 


essays which affect at least s great deal in some 
poe y. An age which hes Tup- 
der for its Wood for its novelist, and 
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blows of the severest criticism will fall unheeded. 
Moreover, “A. K. H. B.” is provided with the 
éefensive armor of arrogant humility. Years ago 
the Saturday ego yp ful ages Han 

thful vigor, to pieces “Smith's 
brag.” “a. K. H. st tales ou a 
cei ied t t riendly crit- 
Wg in fgg 6 aha To Geek Home, when 


struck, forgave David Copperfield, and David 
d felt he was vanquished. But “A. 


K. H. B.s” admirers may, perhaps, be as yet not 
grown fanatical in hoe wosah We shall be 
more than repaid for our labor if we persuade one 
pedagogue not to reward his class with “A 

try Parson’s ‘Thoughts;’’ or convince a 
single youthful prizeman that “A. K. H. B.”’ has 
a full right to describe himself as common-place, 
and no claim whatever to'the style of a philoso. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR MARCH, 
1863, presents the following list of articles :— 
Christopher North, by Joseph Dana Howgrd; 
«Choose ye this Day Whom ye will Serve,” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes; The Horrors of 
San Domingo, by John Weiss; A London 
Suburb, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; The Vag- 
abonds, by J. T. Trowbridge ; Willie Wharton, 
by Mrs, L. Maria Child; A Calf to My Coun- 
trywomen, by Gail Hamilton; The True 
Church, by Theodore Tilton; Under the Pear 
Tree, by Mrs. Hopkinson; The Last Cruise of 
the Monitor, by Grenville M. Weeks; The 
Darkened House, Julia Ward Howe; 
America the Uld World, by Prof. Louis Agas- 
siz ; Pericles and President Lincoln, by Hen- 
ry M. Alden; Reviews ard Literary Notices. 
Mr. Howard gives us such a picture as love 

only can draw of a man who, whilst he can nev- 

er be recognized as great, must ever be a hero to 
all who value manly action and thought, and the 
culture which preserves to the end the ruddy, 
childlike heart. Dr. Holmes lyric is electric and 
noble, Weare particularly delighted at finding 
sume new chapters of Mr. Weiss’s excellent work 
on St. Domingo. There is nothing so attractive 
in this number. We hope he will socn tell us 
what kind of soldiers the negroes made. The 
« London Suburb” we found rather heavy until 
it came to the description of an English Fair, 
which is charmingly given. ‘The Vagabonds,” 
—a fine idea, not sufficiently chastened in the 
expression. Mrs. Child never can wear her wel- 
come out! If Gail Hamilton will only write no 
more silly articles about McClellan, and always 
write as well as in this number she will do good ; 
at the same time it is rather strange that a wo- 
man can make an appeal to her countrywomen 
without naming the monster which is draining 
the life-blood of the nation. Theodore has un- 
doubtedly found «The ‘True Church.” ‘ Un- 
der the Pear Tree” is interesting. ‘The 
Last Cruise of the Monitor” isa story by one 
w participated in the scenes he describes, and 
as good as anything of Mayne Reid. Mrs. 
Howe's lyric isa felicity : tender, pathetic, touch- 
ing true chords. She is almost our only po- 
etess, who is an artist at her work. Prot. Agas- 
siz opens upon a grand subjcct, and we have no 
doubt that it will prove of great value: in the 
first part of this essay he dwells rather long on 
some geologic facts which most of his readers 
may be supposed to have known. After recov- 
ering from the shock of Mr. Alden’s title 
we read: ‘The ground of its (Ancient 
History's) value, is the very fact of its antiquity ; 
by which we mean, not simply distance in time, 
but distance as the result of separate construc- 
tion,—distance as between two systems of reali- 
ty, each orbicularly distinct from the other.”’ 
And so ended the reading of the March num- 
ber, which is various and of substantial merit. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 
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te” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale 
at A. K. Caring'ar No: 319 Washington street, 
at Redding’s, No. 8 State strect, at the news- 
paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. - 





THE EMANICPATION LEAGUE. 


the past year the Emancipation 
as been quietly but diligently at 


Durin 
League 
work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of 

statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. The Proclamation is a practical fact 
o but very few. It must be carried to the 
lave, or he must come where it has domin- 
on, before it can benefit him. And when 
reed he must have legal protection in_his 
ights. We desire to goon in the work which 
eems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall be 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to George L. 
Stearns, ‘Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewa.t, President, 

James M. Stone, Secretary. 

S. G. Howe, : 
F. W. Birp, 


Committee. 
J. H. SreruEnson, 





JUDGE CONWAY’S SPEECH. 


We printed this document last weck from 
the Daily Globe; since then the author has 
printed it in pamphlet, with some few chang- 
es. None, however, are such as to affect the 
argument. We annex the conclusion, that 
our readers may have the entire speech. 


Ihave thus endeavored to set forth the 
cause of our defeat in this war, and the dan- 
gers which now 0 ie over us, and to 
glance at the means by which we may miti- 

ate the former and avert the latter. Ihave 

one this from an earnest sense of public du- 
ty, and am now content to rest, and await de- 
velopments. Iam no party politician. Iam 
an anti-slavery man. I have no other poli- 
tics. 

In taking ground 5 peste the further pros- 
ecution of this war, Iam, therefore, acting 
in the interest of Freedom, and to no other 
intent or purpose whatever. I believe with 
all the intensity of the profoundest convic- 
tion, that Freedom in America demands a 
cessation of hostilities and formal recognition 
of the independence of the Confederate 
States. In this I may be mistaken; but un- 
til [am convinced of my error, I shall pur- 
sue this one object without disguise, reserve, 
or qualification. 

“ Better to dwell in Freedom’s Hall, 
With a cold, damp floor. and mouldering wall, 


Than bow the head, and bend the knee, 
In the proudest palace of slavery.”” 


It will be seen that Mr. Sanborn, whose 
sermon we print this week, advocates a 
steady prosecution of the war, while doing 
justice to Judge Conway's views. Neither of 
these gentlemen speak for any but themselves ; 
certainly the Commonwealth does not en- 
doree their opinions, though we rejoice to 
give them publicity. Both have too much 
overlooked the importance of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, which cannot fail to be a 
of war or peace. 


‘ 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON. 

A late French pamphleteer, having found 
that French dynasties had continued only 
about so many years, and that the present 
had about filled that term, suggested that the 
present year of Napoleon's reign was ‘*cli- 
macteric.” May heaven grant it! If pride 
goeth before destruction and a haughty spirit 
before a fall, the fall of the present dynasty 
in France cannot be far off. 

But whether the present year he for Napo- 
leon the Little ‘‘ climacteric,” in point of time, 
or not, certainly in point of crime it has 
proved so. If the ability of this crowned 
gambler be only equal to his rascality, he 
may gain a notoriety second to none in histo- 
ry—not eveh to that of Napoleon the Great. 
And yet how many well-meaning persons 
have been deceived by him. Led on by 
Elizabeth Browning, who, when her mind 
was weakened by disease, and table-rappings, 
fondled him as Titania under the spell did 
Bottom, many persons imagined that some 
earnestness and honor filled the place that is 
generally assigned to the human heart. And 
when he came under the ban of the Pope they 
thought their case made out. They forgot 
that this war had crushed the budding Re- 
publics of France and Rome, by the wicked- 
est treachery of modern times, and that his 
reign had never authorized one stroke for 
Liberty. Some had even gone so far as to 
imagine that if the war in this country must 
eome to Foreign Arbitration, Louis Napoleon 
was the best referee ! 

We are then on many accounts thankful for 
the full exposure to the world of the plots of 
the French adventurer, and of the methods 
by which he is willing to carry them out. It 
will be refreshing to all American minds to 
know that the chief object.of his expedition 
to Mexico is to build up an immense French 
kingdom on our south-western-borders,—to 
seize Mexico, and to promise alliance with 
the Southern Confederacy for the considera- 
tion of Texas and perhaps Louisiana! This 
modest plan he partly confesses to, and part- 
ly suggests; nay, he boasts that it is to be 
the most glorious feature of his reign. That 
he means to carry it out if possible may be 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Americans are singularly ignorant of their 
own political history. De Tocqueville’s great 
work is still the best on the subject which it 
treats; and no doubt some Frenchman is al- 
ready writing a counterpart to ‘‘ Democracy 
in America,” which he will call ‘* The Demo- 
cratic Party in America.” He will show the why 
and the wherefore of the singular fact, that 
a party known by this name has always been 
controlled by the most aristocratic portion of 
the country. He will comment on Jeffer- 
sonian and Jacksonian democracy under the 
control of Southern slaveholders, and Bu- 
chanan and Seymour Democracy, engineered 
by the merchants and capitalists of Philadel- 
phia and New York. He will explain that 
the great party has always consisted of two 
parts, which separated in 1860, and partially 
united again in 1862.. Of these parts, one 
will appear to be a genuine Democratic par- 
ty, composed of laboring men and ambitious 
young men from the middle and upper ranks 
of society, lately called Douglass Demo- 
crats ; the other will appear as an aristocratic 
party, having its strength in a few wealthy 
and able leaders, who control by bribery and 
sophistry a great mass of ignorant voters in 
the South, and the great cities of the North. 
This was lately called the Breckenridge 
democracy. In the earlier years of the Re- 
public, the first named moiety of the party 
was found chiefly in New England and the 
rural districts of New York ; while nearly all 
the South was under the control of the pseu- 
do-democrats. At present the latter class are 
strongest in the cities of the East and West ; 
while the great mass of the country people 
are Douglass democrats or Republicans,— 
the South, for the time being, having separat- 
ed, but sympathizing with its old allies, as 
the Austrian and English nobles did with the 
French emigrants of 1791. st 
This great party before its broke asunder 
in 1861, had been almost omnipotent. It had 
ruled the country, with few intervals, for 
more than half a century; it had shaped our 
' foreign and domestic policy, and warped our 
| political institutions from their original bias. 








judged from his visit to Rothschild. 

The last incident ‘in the advancement of 
his plan is very luminous and characteristic 
indeed. The late Said Pasha, Viceroy of 
Egypt, so leprous with animalism and crime 
that he has died ere the prime of life, was 
bargained with to kidnap and place n_ the 
French Emperor's hands a cargo of Africans! 
So the negro regiment was ordered to the 
coast, and there shipped on board the steam- 
er La Seine for Vera Cruz. ‘* France, 
says the London Spectator, ‘‘has thousands 
of Arabs willing to do soldier’s work in the 
tropics, and can only want negroes for labor. 
‘If that be not Slavery, what does the word 
mean ?” 

So the French emperor now stands _ undis- 
_guised before the world in the joint character 
of Filibuster, Kidnapper and Slave-driver. 
France is somewhat proud of her anti-slavery 
career. What will she say to this? 

Alas! that the great Crime which this 
American nation has+so long hugged, and 
which has sapped its power, should now make | 
it necessary for us to stand helplessly whilst 
this cup of humiliation is preparing for our) 
lips! Not willing yet to do justice, not wil- | 
ling to release our own captives, we sit in 
nerveless imbecility and see a tyrant forging | 
gyves for onr own limbs! To free all the, 
slaves of Missouri, Kentucky, and Tennes- | 


see to-morrow, to send Butler and Fremont | 
out to Texas with them, to make Liberty ac- | 


be 


In New England alone it had never been 
long dominant, consequently the true vigor 
‘of the American idea is best seen here. But 
‘while it gloried in its enormous strength, its 
‘own child, like the fabled Jove, was growing 
| up to destroy it. ‘The West was always dem- 
| ocratic, till 1860, and would have continued 
'so, could the doctrines of Douglass have pre- 
| vailed; but its doctrines are not of the oli- 
| garchic pattern. It has no idea of yielding to 
‘the control of Southern slaveholders, or New 
| York bankers. It followed Douglass in 1860, 
revolting against the former; its new made 
alliance with the latter is on the point of 
breaking. John Van Buren’s speech last 
week in New York, in which he proposed to 
turn out the President, but to continue the 
war, is met by Dennis Mahoney, a democrat- 
ic leader in Iowa, with a flat disclaimer of any 
| such policy on the part of Western demo- 
‘erats. They are willing the Administration 
| shall continue, if only the war is stopped. 
| Now Van Buren represents the property of 
| New York, trembling for fear the recognition 
of the South will ruin its interests ;, Mahoney 
represents the Western democrats, farmers 
and merchants, anxious for a market for their 
productions. New York is growing rich, 
while the West is in danger of growing poor. 

It was a saying of Pliny, that ‘‘ in the im- 
perfect state of man, it was a great comfort to 
know that even the Deity could not do eve- 
rything.” Inthe weakness of the Republi- 
cans, the so much dreaded Democrats are 





Correspondence. 


WEED AND SEWARD, THE AMERICAN 
GEORGY. 
WasHINGTON, Feb., 14- 
In compliance to summons, that pedlar of | 
all corruptions, Thurlow Weed, came to) 
Washington and with Mr. Seward, his | 
|fidus Achates was for days or nights closet- | 
ed with Mr. Lincoln pouring into the Presi-' 
dent’s soul as much poison and darkness as_ 
was possible. That such was the case can, | 
besides, easily be concluded from what that in- | 
carnation of all perversions predicated to all 
who came within his nauseous preachings here. | 
According to Mr. T. Weed’s revelations, ‘‘ The 
proclamation is an absurdity, and the Union 
will soon—as it ought—ve ruled by the rebels.” | 
Perhaps it is already done through Thurlow. 
Weed’s mediation and instrumentality. 
Continually inspired by Weed, Mr. 
Seward is therefore untiring in his over-| 
patriotic efforts to preserve the former Union | 
and Slavery—to save the matricide slave- | 
holders. Such patriotic devotion as Sew- 
ard’s is nothing new in the history of be-' 
trayed nations. In 1848-49 torrents of 
blood gushed over Hungary and in the be- 


| 








towered Georgy,—the scourge,the destroyer 
of the Austrian armies. But Georgy the vic- 
torious military leader of the heroic Mag- 
yars, Georgy nevertheless, wished to re- 
store the old constitution and the union with 
Austria. (Georgy hated democracy and the 
ideas of emancipation for his country as does 
Mr. Seward for America. And _ neverthe- 
less Georgy hated the Austrians with the 
same intensity as Mr. Seward loves the 
slaveholders, to whom he always fawned, and 
fawns to them even now across the torrents of 
blood. A man of a terrible and indomitable 
will, Georgy laid the murdered Magyar 
revolution at the feet of the Russian Tsar, 
and through the Tsar sent to the Austrian 
block and gallows many, many Magyar 
patriots. (What may Seward do?) The 
old constitution and union with Austria was 
and is restored; only Georgy shuns the day- 
light, and the bright sun averts from him, 
and the maledictions hurled on hiv name by 
the Magyars will outlive eternities. And, 
nevertheless, I ask your forgiveness, O Geor- 
gy, to dishonor even yourname by a parallel 
with W. H. Seward. ' 

In what clutches is Mr. Lincoln! Even I 
pity him. Even I am forced to give him 
credit for being what he is—considering his 
intimacies and his surroundings. Few men 
entrusted with power over nations have 
resisted such fatal influences,—not even 
Cromwell and Napoleon. History has not 
yet settled how it was with Cwsar, and so far 
as IL know, Frederick the Great of Prussia is of 
the very few who have been unimpressionable. 
Pericles coruscates over the ruins and the 
night of the ancient world ; Pericles’s intima- 
cy was with the best aud the manliest Athe- 
nians. 


dence in the few men with large brains and 


ginning of that deadly struggle, high above all | nor emery paper with which to do it. 


But has Mr. Lincoln an unlimited confi- | 


with big hearts, brains and hearts burning | 


done no other duty than as guards round 
their camp. Upon our arrival in St. Simons 
Sound, Capt. Goldsborough, U. S. N., then 
blockading said sound, informed us that a 
party of some twenty rebels were on the 
‘island. Here was am opportunity to test the 
courage of our men. When it was made 
known to them, all were eager to go ashore, 
and immediately and with alacrity, they be- 





| gan to fill their cartridge boxes, and buckle 


on their knapsacks, They marched in the 
middle of that August day, fifteen miles, and 


hunted the woods for days after in search of 


the rebels, showing no signs of fear. Before 
our arrival, however, the able-bodied refu- 
gees of the plantations had been armed by 
Capt. Goldsborough, and a party of twenty- 
five with a leader chosen by themselves, 
were also in pursuit of the enemy whom they 
met and during the engagement, two negroes 
were killed, and one wounded, after which 
both parties retired, the rebels escaping to 
the main land. 

Upon taking charge of the island, I armed 
every man upon it,—even those too old to 
work, begged for guns and ammunition, 
and when needed, never refused to do duty. 
Without exception they kept their guns in 
the best order, though they had neither oil 


| In about three months from the time they 
| received their guns, they began to ask per- 
| mission to go on the main land for their fami- 
ilies. One man, Harry—came to me one day 
| for more cartridges. 1 asked him what he 
wanted of them, as he had already received 
|his portion for the week. He said in going 
|for his family he should take his gun, and 
then ‘two rebels” could not catch him. 
| I attendeda negro war-meeting at St. Hel- 
jena village, about the first of October. Sev- 
| eral persons addressed the contrabands, one a 
black man. They were asked to enlist 
for pay, rations and uniform, to fight 
for their country, for freedom and so 
|forth, but not a man stirred. But when 
jit was asked them to fight for them- 
| selves, to enlist to protect their wives and 
ichildren from being sold away from them, 
_and told of the little homes which they might 
| secure to themselves and their families in af- 
ter years, they all rose to their feet, the men 
came forward and said ‘* I'll go,” the women 
shouted, and the old men said “‘ Amen.” 
That very night there was an alarm at the 
village and though the white men ran, the 
negroes stood to their posts, and drove the 
enemy away who attempted to land in boats. 
These men were unorganized, and were do- 
ing guard duty on their own responsibility. 
When the alarm was given there was no con- 
fusion among them; they ran to the house 
for more cartridges and immediately returned 
|to their posts. During the same month Lieut. 
, Walker and Superintendent Herron, obtain- 
ed twenty-five volunteers from among the 
men on St. Simons island, manned two boats 
and proceeded to Darien, Ga., where thye 
marched through the town, returning home 
with its Deputy Marshal as prisoner. The 
| negroes knew that within afew miles of the 
| town was posted a heavy cavalry force, but 
they showed no signs of fear. 








|The men said to me afterwards, that they’ 


| wanted very much to make a bayonet charge 
‘on the rebels once, and were very sorry that 
‘the Colonel did not allow them time. When 

fired at from the tops of trees, they boldly 
| walked out on the guards of the boat and 


ee a arene 


‘Tight flank five companies started out into 
the country from Plymouth for a reconnois- 
sance, and to get dry wood. They got in 
early on Sunday morning, having gone about 
fourteen miles, and had a hard march through 
the mud. They brought in ten wagon loads 


dropped the rebels like squirrels. of bacon, some horses, and a few prisoners, 
That expedition took from St. Simons Is- not soldiers but farmers. After breakfast, 
land all its soldiers, and left it as far as thirty of ourcompany, under Lieut. Hartwell, 
troops were concerned, in a defenceless con-| went out in three wagons after dry wood. 
jdition. Being the only white person remain- | We went about a mile and a half beyond the 
ing on the island, I made known our situa- pickets before we found any, and then only 
tion to the seventy men that were left. Im- enough to load one wagon. We kept on 
mediately they organized a guard on each with the other two for another mile and a 
plantation, appointed their own sergeant or half, when we came across a large quantity. 
leader, and guarded the island day and night While we were loading it, we saw a horse- 
for the remaining five weeks of our stay. On man dash across the road ahead of us;—he 
iT. Butler King’s plantation, they never was a rebel picket or skirmisher. We got 
failed to come to drill every day at four safely back to the ship about noon. We 
| o'clock. My Sergeant, (colored) called seem to do everything on Sunday: both our 
(the roll and detailed the watches for battles were fought on that day, and last Sun- 
the night. He chose two men whom he called day’s work seemed hardly a Sabbath day's 
| Corporals—never did men of any color, per- employment, E. 
form their duties more faithfully and diligent- 


| 


ily. They were neither paid, nor clothed, MEMORIAL OF THE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE. 
|neither did they draw rations from the Gov- 
/ernment—not even salt, which they needed 
very much. My confidence in these men was 
never shaken; not one was ever found asleep To the Congress of the United States. 

! . . , ° 4 

jae his post—though one or two were punish- Your Memorialists, the Emancipation 
,ed for leaving their station just at daylight in League of Boston, Massachusetts, respect- 
the morning. I always felt secure when the fully represent: 








The following memorial was presented in 
the Senate by Hon. Henry Wilson. 


[stillness of the night was broken by the loud) = 17 his nation is suddenly called to preside at 
\clear challenge of the sentry—‘‘ Halt, who the birth of a race. Such a crisis, **a Nation 
jcomes dey?” The click of the musket lock — a day,” devolves upon rulers and 
: ; | people grave responsibilitie 
| generally accompanied this command. I PS ee. c F 
| ‘ : oe 7 i : ore, the occurrence of new exigen- 
| During the month of November, Gen. Sax- cies, creating a large increase of labors, has 
iton, sent two steamers, the Darlington and suggested the necessity of an increase in the 
| . . . > imistre * , : 
‘Ben De Ford, with two companies of the Ist. number of administrative departments, or an 
| enlargement of their functions. Some years 
ago the Department of the Interior was. cre- 
ated; the past year has witnessed the crea- 
The rebels were relieved by that expedition tion of a new officer, the Commissioner of In- 
‘of 400,000 feet of lumber, and the Federal te™mal Revenue. For many years there has 


DBPL - | existed a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
soldiers made more comfortable for the win- | There are now within our limits about four 
| ter. 


Some of the families of these same ne-! millions ef the African Race, a far greater 
| groes have since suffered from cold and rain’ number than that of the Indians has ever been. 
‘for the want of proper shelter, while regi-| The care and disposal of these persons are 
— with grave ae Thou- 
sands of them are now > service of 

gro, and have done all they could to put him /Government. or or he ite pl 
| down, or return him to his master, luxuriate | Those so employed have no sufficient guar- 


1s ae ar 1 al » ise 
_in floored tents and board cook-houses. Did | antee against the misconduct or neglect of 


p2 . .|the persons having “char * them: 
it never occur to them that for the comfort | I ig pment ant, 
the other hand there is po. suflicient caution 


| Which they are enjoying, black men ‘periled| observed that the bounty of the Government 


|S. C. V., on an expedition forlumber, on the 
| coast of Georgia. 


;ments of white soldiers, who loathe the ne- 


|their lives? Did they ever dream that not! be not needlessly or hurtfully applied. 


;more than ten miles distant from their com-| By the operation of the President's Procla- 


. . é mation of Septe “ps2 62 
| fortable tents there burnt smoky fires, which | September »22d, 1862, thousands, 


i ceased to glow when the rain descended ME saim we trust, millions more will be released 
‘bia glo ven the rain Cescended, and) from slavery. These freedmen must have the 
| over them hovered the wives and children of | opportunity to take care of themselves, or 
| these same men—their garments thin and torn, | tir protection and support will lay upon the 
country a burden too grievous to be borne. 


| There is no high official whose special duty it 
is to see that this branch othe publie service 
| Everywhere, but at Iilton Head and its vi-| is faithfully administered, and there is danger 
‘cinity, they have shown a great eagerness to that the great experiment of the reconstruc- 
PRS ce ae tion of Southern Society on the basis of free 
are) S€€ | labor may fail solely through neglect or mal- 
; : ) y through neglect or mal 
/ the refugee, upon his arrival, who did not! administration. 
| willingly and cheerfully accept a musket, and In the present state of things there is now 
| abit the greatest irregularity and injustice in the 
government of these persons; one rule pre- 
‘ ”_ ype vailing at Port Royal, another at New Or- 
/nandina to join the company at St. Simon’s Is-} Jeans, a third in Kentucky, and a fourth at 
land; before receiving his uniform an officer | Washington. Their wages are often inade- 
lof the navy asked him if he would engage | date and frequently withheld, and, owing 
ilensellt dg wow a beets: Ro.” said be: 2 mainly to the want of a well defined policy on 


2 the part of the Government, they are, as a 
came here to fight, not to row boats. matter of course, liable to neglect and often 


| their feet bare and their heads have no cover- 
‘ing ? 


| enlist and become soldiers. 


to accompany any expedition 


| against the rebels. One man came from Fer- 


with the sacred and purest patriotic fire? Or} A negro man, Nat, who had taken leave of 
are not rather all his favorites—not even | his master some two years previous to his 
whitened—sepulchres of manhood, of mind joining the Yankees, organized a party of six 
and of sacred intellect ? men and started for the main in row boats, to 

So Edward Everett polluted himself with} get their families. They went some thirty 
McClellan worship. What a fall, what a deg-| miles beyond Darien on the Altamaba River. 
radation! the orator of Washington becoming | Nat, while reconnoitering, was surprised by a 
a flunkey to a McClellan! party of rebels, who fired upon him as he 

The resolute patriot Senator Grimes broke | ran for his boat. After pushing into the 
the ice and presented in the Senate resolu-| stream he lay down in it, took deliberate 


At Hilton Head they have been so abused, 
so often deceived, that they have been re- 
luctant to enlist. 
the Hunter Regiment were made to lose their 
pay for the corn which they had planted, and 
yet received no pay as soldiers. 

As to the stories about deserters, before be- 
lieving them, it may be well to ask from what 


Besides, those who joined 


sources they come. I know of cases where 
they did not return at the expiration of their 


leaves of absence, but I know of no real de- 


e > be the w two months ; : q 
lapis c 8 baly ier waas so ; Leet omnipotent. They could elect Seymour, 
and such action would establish the power of 


he United § Sissi ins the Haciheneik but that was not carrying New York. They 
ee ee __|may defeat Gilmore in New Hampshire, but 


the Legislature will be hostile to them. They 
can carry the West in the absence of the vol- 
unteers, but they cannot make the interests 
of Wall Street and the prairies identical. The 
fanatical Peace Democrats of Illinois, cannot 
| keep step even with Wood and Seymour; 
imuch less with honest countrymen on_ the 
Hudson and Susquehanna. If President 
Lincoln were only a man of nerve and action, 
he might before the 4th of March crush out 
the ill-assorted faction that now threatens to 
overthrow the government. 


that the French Emperor would only have to 
go home and return his cargo of kidnapped 
negroes to their own homes. But then tbere 
is some Mrs. Grundy in the Border States 
who might not like it! 

Long have our politicians been talking 
about the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” that no for- 
eign government should acquire another foot 
of this continent. They were grasping a 
shadow and letting fall a substance. In the 
domination in our country of a class-interest, 
in the sway of an oligarchy, Europe was in- 
vading and pervading our land in the only 
way she could have invaded it. Slavery was 
the malignant essence of every despotism the 
world ever saw; it preserved and infused in 
our veins the deadliest virus of every caste 
‘and tyranny; and slowly it has gone on poi- 
‘soning the sources of vitality and strength, 
| until Plymouth Rock and the Declaration of 
Independence became ‘glittering generali- 
'ties.” And now a deadly terror seizes the 
|heart of the Nation lest the inter- 
| pretation of the great flame-signatures on the 
Southern sky may prove to be: ‘* God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it. Thou 
| art weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
| Thy kingdom is divided and given tothe Medes 
(and Persians.” 








VALUE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


It is common to speak of the opening of 
the Mississippi to commerce as a matter 0 
such importance that the continuance of the 
North west in the Union depends on it. But 
we imagine few persons who thus talk know 

the facts and figures to support what they 
say. We findinthe XV. Y. Independent, some 
|very conclusive statistics, showing the rela- 
| tive importance to the West of the Mississip- | 
| pi River and the great railroad lines running | 
| east. From these it appears that in 1860, 
the last year of peace, there were deliverec 
/ at all the eastern ports by overland carriage 
| from the West, 85,000,000 bushels of grain ; 
|} at New Orleans only 5,687,399 bushels. Of 
‘animal food, 95,700 tons were delivered at 
| New Orleans, and upwards of 500,000 tons) 
‘at the eastern ports. That is to say, the 
| Mississippi carried to market only one fifteenth 
as much grain as the railroads, and less than 
| one fifth as much animal food. : 
If we look at the exports of New Orleans 
for 1860, the insignificance of its Western 
{trade appears to be no less evident. The en- 
| tire value of her exports in breadstuffs and 
| provisions to European and eastern ports did 
not exceed $1,200,000. For the same year, 





j 


| wheat, worth at least 15,000,000, as the crop 
| of illinois alone; while in the same State the 
value of animals slaughtered was 815,000,000 | 
more. In other words, Illinois produced 

twenty-fire times the value of these New Or- | 
leans exports. These figures are worth ex- | 
amining, and we commend them to the N. YF. | 
World, and the treasonable legislature of Il- | 
linois, which is now making overtures to Can- | 
ada for a ship canal. 


€rThere would be less skepticism if men's 
ane Logged taco the evidences of religion 
are 
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| to the regular laws against vagrancy ? 


employed that way. 
'a way of suppressing important things. Thus 





THE NEW YORK TIMES ON GEN. BANKS. 


Wendell Phillips, when travelling on the 
cars, was asked by a newsboy if he wished 
for the N. Y. Zimes. ‘* No,” was the reply, 
ithen suddenly he said, ‘*Stop, boy! is it 
| Democratic or Republican to-day !” 





| Never was a journal more completely la- 
|belled than was that of Raymend, by this 
story. All felt the force of it when it was 
‘told, and peals of laughter followed. But 
‘the Times has gone on, and to this day, it is 
| one thing to-day, andanotherto-morrow. It 
| says alternately honorable and excessively 
| mean things. 

What had happened to it on St. Valentine's 
day we know not; but certainly its mean 
| demon got posession of iton that day. How 
| little did We think that to the disgrace of hav- 
ling such a Proclamation as that of Banks is- 
sued, was to be added that of having it en- 
dorsed by any journal calling itself Repub- 
'liecan. 
| And will the reader believe that the Times 
justifies the coercing of the negroes to labor 
‘for planters, from whom they have been 
taken for Wislovalty, on a contract to 
| which those negroes are no parties, on the 
ground that the law always compels vagrants 
‘to work! Then why not leave these negroes 
Why 
assume that they will be idle and force them 
to work for their masters? And does the 
law usually force free men to work under 
contracts which they have had no part in 
making ? 

Thank God, whatever disasters may come 
of this storm, it holds haiis that shall sweep 
away these refuges of lies and liars! 





McCLELLAN. 
The Pawtucket Chronicle reproves us for 
what we have said of McClellan and his elec- 
tioneering tour through our State,—alleging 


the census returns show 24,159,500 bushels of that it cannot see that he (McClellan) has been 


The Boston papers have 


few of them announced that it was George 
Lunt that presented the sword; and none of 
them that McClellan in a speech said, HOw 
GRATWIED HE WAS AT SEFING THIS CONSERV- 
ATIVE REACTION IN NEW ENGLAND. Yet he 
did say it; and he allowed himself to be in- 
troduced into our schools as the Savior of the 
Country. ‘‘I shall not fo to call on Mc- 
Clellan,” said a Boston merchant, ‘till the 
rebels set a price on his head.” Does the 
Chronicle understand ? 
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sion to Richmond in 1862, May this dem- 
onstration strike terror for the future,— 
may it erect a lightning rod against all 


tions in relation to the Seward-Mercier mis- | aim and fired at a rebel who fired upon him as 





he ran for his boat. He does not know |sertions. At the same time, all things con- 


what the result was, but laughingly said, his | sidered, it would not be strange if some did 


charge was only fifteen buck shot, and in 


desert. The manner in which these people 


to wrong and outrage at the hands of preju- 
diced subordinates. 

In view of the emancipation of so many of 
these people, it becomes of the highest ‘im- 
portance to inquire what are the best regula- 
tions for their new condition, and what has 
been the experience of other times and na- 
tions in similar emergencies. There is at 
present great ignorance on these points among 
our people and among even our military ofli- 
cers. ‘To remedy a like ignorance in Eng- 
land, France:and Russia, in Denmark and in 
Holland, the Governments of those countries 
have instituted Committees of Parliament, 
Grand Commissions, and similar bodies which 
have accumulated facts of the greatest value 
to guide the action of those Governments. 


and every, even the most innocent, the} order to see what the result of such a shot 
most friendly foreign diplomatic meddling | might be, he tried it at an alligator’s head, 
with our diplomatic convulsions. and it was the lastof thatanimal. This skir- 
The Committee on the Conduct of the War | mish alarmed the rebels and led our men to 
have investigated how far certain generals | think it was possible that some fighting must 
from the army on the Rappahannock used | be done before they could reach home, as 
their influence with the President to paralyze | retreat could be easily cut off. Nat regained 
a movement against the enemy ordered by | his party, and they prepared to leave as soon 
Burnside. The facts discovered may be pub- | as it should be dark. They had then rescued 
lished or not, for the Administration shuns | several of their friends, among whom were a 
publicity. The Committee discovered that Mr. | woman and her baby. When they had near- 
Seward was implicated in that conspiracy of | ly passed all danger on their return, they 
generals against Burnside. Any qualification ‘heard a boat near them. Nat immediately 
of such a conduct is impossible, and -the | ordered his boat rowed into thgmarsh grass, 
vocabulary of crimes has no name for it; let | when the baby cried, discovering them. Then 
it, therefore, be Seweardism. The editors of| the rebels’ boat crew hailed them; 
the New York 7Zribune did their utmost to | swer was a volley of musketry. The rebels 
prevent the publicity of the above pointed | returned the fire and retired. Nat says he 
out Sewardism. waited till he could rake them fore and aft, 
In answer to the resolutions of the Senate | and then let them have his charge. The ba- 
presented by Senator Grimes, Mr. Seward | by was killed in his mother’s arms, one man 
gives the lie- direct and qualified tu the | mortally wounded, and Nat had two bullets 
official statement. of the French . diplomat. | pass through his coat sleeve. We learned 
But Seward’s reputation for veracity is so | afterwards that two or more rebels died from 
well established that it is impossible to doubt | the effects of that night’s exposure. 
Mr. Mercier’s word. The further develop-| For four months these thirty-five men (to 
ments will be rich; Lord Lyons will be whom forty more were added) did faithfully 
dragged in and give evidence for——his all the duties which were required of a sol- 
French colleague. Lord Lyons’ character is dier, under the following circumstances: No 
above the breath of a doubt—-so Seward’s pay, no shoes, the ground being covered with 
| well-established consideration among diplo- burrs, thistles and cactus; no blankets ; more 
/mats and statesmen in Europe will only be- than half the time no other food than rough 
‘come more transcendent. Those poor Euro- rice, the hull of which they had to pound off 
'peans have no idea of such a quagmire and jn large mortars. They continued in the dis- 
represent us accordingly. Weeks ago the charge of their duties till the last, though 
| President was vane gs the consid- they knew that their regiment had been dis- 
jeration enjoyed by Mr. Seward among Eu- banded, and all but themselves had returned 
‘ropean cabinets—but of course Mr. Lincoln to their families. 


the an- 








| listened not. 


Of Sergeant William Brunson (colored) too 


| The Supreme Court has before it the prize much cannot be said. All things considered, 


cases resulting from captures made by our a better soldier and braver man is not to be 


For want of such facts we are now in danger 
sic _ | of hasty and unwise legislation, which may 
prejudice to be overcome has been and is| still further complicate the difliculties of the 
still gigantic. L. | country. 
: as mee le The Negro’s claim at the hands of this Na- 
tion is, simply, “rang The freedmen have 
aright to fair play; to a fair trial of the ex- 
periment of their capacity for self-support 
and progress. Such an experiment has never 
a failed. If : fails in our hands we shall be 
1eld responsible to God and to posteri 
jtothe wharf. I stole ashore and looked about | the failure. a 
to see what I could. You know that the} Your Memorialists cannot find words to 
‘*rebels” came down on this place about two | ©XPTE*S the magnitude of the subject which 


they thus bring before you; they regard i 
J @ it 
} r Ss 7 ses, ¢ se : ee 

months ago and burnt most of the houses as of more moment than any question of cur- 


The town is a mere skeleton,—nothing but} reney or revenue; since it relates to the great 
'chimneys, with here and there a house that | source of wealth in a large part of our coun- 
escaped the fire.- It looks desolate enough. try—the laborious population—and concerns 

it aka — not alone in that aspect, but as human 
| beings, possessed of rights, to whom we owe 

'they had only tobacco, paper, sulphur and} duties, and as members of a race whom we 
|matches; this is all they could get. It was | have long and cruelly oppressed. 

[Kept hy a deserter fom the reel army. | ,We az pray impreted with the eon 
iasked him if he was ever in a battle. He speedy organization of the slddiipated i 
isaid only at Whitehall. This, of course, in-| bor, the proclamation of September, 22d, 
‘terested me, and I asked him about it. He} 1862, will prove either fruitless, or only a 
belonged to the 11th North Carolina. The a ees pig ofanarchy. With such a system, 
day ater the batile of Kidiion be wn oe | ac ministered mn an intelligent spirit of justice 
c ; }and humanity, Emancipation 1s prosperity to 
‘dered to Goldsboro’; on the way they met ‘the South, progress to the African race, and 
‘us at Whitehall. He said they had 30 killed | peace to the Republic. 

‘and 70 wounded, and that they lay behind | se pag the —— who have come 

‘ | within our lines, already have earne 

| trees and logs, and picked off our men. He penieral thing: pattie et Powe a = 
said our fire was terrific, but they were very | and that, if justice, fair play, and fair pay 
‘well protected. : 
on to Goldsboro’, and got there the night af- | charity, and be no burden, either to pri 
They lost there 500. vate citizens or to the Government. 

; : cree | Your Memorialists therefore respectfully an 
There were that night 10,000 troops at Golds- | earnestly urge upon Congress, the importance 
boro. Three days after, their regiment was! of the immediate establishment of a Bureau 
ordered to Weldon, where he deserted, and of Emancipation. And as in duty bound will 

‘after many escapes arrived here. He gave lind ses tc 

s . : races SAMUEL FE. SEWALL, Pres. 
me a button off his coat, which coat was very | Janne SE Sra, Sex. 

much like ours, only grey; he also said that | S. G. HOWE, 


4 ; . | > W. ALVORD, 
half of his regiment would desert if they | > P. CHANDLER, 
: ¢ Twas inter- CG. DAVIS, 
could get a good chance. "Iwas rather inte r-| GEO. L_ STEARNS, 
esting to talk with a man who fought against | F. W. BIRD, 


have to be dealt with ‘is peculiar, and the 


Prymoutn, N.C. Feb. 3. 
Company F, 44th Regiment. 


We arrived here last night,—came up the 
river just as the sun was setting, and came up 








| I went into the only store here; 


‘ter we fought them. 


After the battle they went | could be secured to them, they would call for ¢ 


inavy. The counsel for the English and reb- 


found in any regiment. I would rather trust 


you two months age. There are here two com- 


vel blockade-runners and pilferers find the best him in a case of emergency, than some Colo- panies of the 3d Mass., two ofthe 27th, one ei 
| point of legal defence in the unstatemanhke nels that I have known, who have had com- Union N. C. troops, and about 30 N.C. eS 


jand unlegal wording of the proclamation of 

the blockade, as concocted and issued by Mr. 
| Seward, and in the repeated declarations con- 
|tained in the voluminous diplomatic corre- 
ppemcrace of our Secretary of State,—decla- 
| Fations asserting that no war whatever is go- 
ing on in the Federal Republic. No war, 
| therefore no lawful prizes on the ocean. So 
| ignorance, humbug, or bad faith marks every 


j . . . x | a * 
step of this foremost among the pilots of a to comply, and wrote his officer a note say- originally belonged to a rich old family who 


| noble, high-minded, but too confiding people. 
X. 





mand of important posts. A gentleman ask- 
ed him if he would like a booktoread. ‘Is 
it a military book?” he asked; ‘‘if not, 

don't wish for it. When I entered the serv- 
ice, I determined to learn to be a thorough 
soldier, and shall be prepared to read no oth- 
er books till I have finished that study.” At 
another time his Lieutenant sent him a man 
to put in irons for disobedience. He refused 
ing: ‘‘give this man his free papers and I will 
obey your orders, otherwise I cannot.” Gen. 


ge ae ‘Hunter had provided free papers for all the 
Newsvnrrort, Feb’y 6th, 1863. | en who enlisted. This man, though a good 


I have been asked my opinion as to wheth- 
er the negroes of South Carolina will fight, 
or make good soldiers. My experience and | 
| connection with them for the last two months, 
enables me to say, most emphatically, that | 
they will make good soldiers, and fight brave- 
ly, perhaps desperately. | 

After the evacuation of Edisto Island last | 
July, I was sent St. Simons Island, Geo. 
and as a guard for the Island, General Sax- 
ton sent a detachment of thirty-five men, of | 
Gen. Hunter’s negro regiment. These men | 








soldier, was ugly, and free papers had been 
denied him. 

What better testimony can be asked than 
Lieut-Col. O. T. Beard’s report, and Lieut- 
Commander Wm. Budd's letter to Rey. 
Mr. French, concerning their expedi- 


tion to Fernandina, Fla.,and along the coast of | 


Georgia the first of November, with a detach- 
ment of sixty men taken from St. Simons Is- 
land. Capt. Trowbridge told me that so eager 
were their men to encounter the enemy, that 
they did not wait to be landed on dry ground, 


had then received, I think, about two months / but leaped into the water and ran for the shore, 
camp instruction, and had up to that time, | though they were under fire part of the time. 


- 


alry. The Custom House, where our troops 
retreated, had three shells through it. Thete | 

are four gunboats in the river and a big 

‘schooner-load of cotton. 
tered aboard the boat, the right flank are in | 

a large building ashore. 

I spent most of yesterday in a negro’s 


We are quar- | 


The family consisted of a very re- 
They | 


house. 
spectable old man, his wife and sister. 
lived here. The master is now a general in) 
the rebel army. 
by the fire, a large oven fireplace. 
cooked us a turkey and some hoe cake, anc 
The boys sung to them, 


They 


| we had a fine feast. 
land we told them about the North. 
‘seemed to rejoice greatly that they were free, 
and knew all about President Lincoln and 
‘the Proclamation. 


{ 
j ' 
} | 


RoanoKE Istanp, Feb. 10. 
| We have just returned from Plymouth, | 


for the night because of the fog. At noon 





| 
| 


| a Speedy and Permanent Peace. 
They before the Emancipation League by Hon. 


JOUN C. HAYNES, 

S. URBINO, 

DAVID THAYER, 

C. W. SLACK, 
EDWAKD ATKINSON, 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, 

J. UW STEPHENSON, 
ALBERT G BROWNE, 
JAMES HALL, 


Boston, Dec. 12th, 1862. 


Committee. 





EMANCIPATION DOCUMENTS. 


The Emancipation League have for free 
circulation the following documents : 

THE WAR POWER OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, 2nd Edition, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION,— its Origin and Main- 


Ten of us, (all Co. F,) sat *P™B. & speech by Hon. Charles Sumner. 


EMANCIPATION,—Its Justice, Expedi- 


| ency and necessity as the Means of securing 


An Address 


George S. Boutwell. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED 


MEN. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST IN- 


DIES, by F. B. Sanborn. 


GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secre- 


leaving there on Sunday, the 8th, at three tary of War, relative to the employment of 
o'clock ; about eleven, P. M., we anchored negroes in the Military Service. 


Any of the above will be forwarded free 


we weighed anchor, and steamed up to Roan- | on application to James M. Stone, No. 22, 
oke Island, where we are now taking coal Bromfield St. Persons desiring them sent 
aboard. At noon on Saturday, (7th,) the | Ly mail will please remit postage. 
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° French officer, and Capt. Rainsford, an English 
Rebiet of the GH eck * | cfficer, both of whom saw the troops drill and 
Se fight. Rainsford’s account of the maneuvers of 
Our Newburyport correspondent is a na- | Toussaint’s battalions makes us think of the Zou- 
who was early converted to | ave drill of later days. Americans should study 
and came to the North | the history of St. Domingo, and Mr. Fields should 
print Mr. Weiss’s valuable papers more frequently. 











tive of Louisiana, 
anti-slavery views, 
where lately he has been engaged by the Ed- | 
ucationsl Copeminsion for their work in South The Alabama has turned up in Kingston, (25th 
Carolira. Read his letter by a Sesh: | Jan.) and the mystery of the Hatteras is explained. 
There is nothing in the world like facts. The barque Golden Rule of New York, brig 
Chastellan and sch Hanover of Boston, were cap- 
tured and destroyed by the Alabama between the 
25th and 31st January, in the vicinity of Jamaica 
and St, Domingo. A letter in the Hartford 
Times from Kingston, Jamaica, represents the 
writer as having gone aboard the Alabama on the 
Ist Feb, 








Since our last issue the Senatorial question 
in California has been settled ; in Missouri it 
has been postponed till November. Joun 
Conness, the new Senator from California, 
is a war Democrat of the same politics with 
Broderick, but inferior to him in ability. It 
is a great pity that Gratz Brown could not 
be chosen in Missouri, for he is a thorough 
Anti-Slavery man, though born in Kentucky. 


Coal has fallen a dollar in the ton within a 
week, instead of rising, as it commonly does at 
this time. The dealers advance their price on 
the first of December, and again dn the first of 
January and March, but this year the weather 
has been against them. ‘The consumption of 
wood, too, has greatly increased, though the 
railroads still burn coal, and thus throw a great 
quantity of wood upon the market. In former 
times the Fitchburg Railroad burnt 18,000 cords 
of wood in a year; this year but 3,000. Is the 





The Illinois Legislature has shown its fol- 
ly, no less than its treason, by a proposal to 
negotiate with England for a ship canal 
through Canada. Mr. Lincoln must look a 
little after his own State and town. 





The great topic of the week is the Seward 


Dayton correspondence,—the proposal of. 
Napoleon, and the answer of our Govern- 
ment. It is asserted in Paris and London 
that Napoleon will follow up the rejection of 
his offer by a recognition of the South, and 
that he may even use force to end our war. 
Doubtless Mr. Seward contemplated this 
event while writing his able reply, which so 
well embodies the American sentiment in re- 
gard to foreign intervention. Butit is # se- 
rious contingency, and we trust may yet be 


wood growing in Massachusetts faster than it is 
cut off? is a question often asked. Who will an- 
swer it? We believe it is growing faster than it is 
cut, and hope it may continue to do so. But we 
are losing some of our finest forests. In the lit- 
tle town of Boxborough, a hundred men are 
cutting down the great cak wood lately owned 
by the Inches family, and the grandest in the 
State. Here are 400 acres covered mostly with 
old oak, once visited often by Henry Thoreau, 
who loved a woodland better than a city, and 








avoided. Napoleon's designs on Texas are” 
no longer a secret; they were foretold by | 


died before the axe had touched this magnificent 
park. 





The Peace Democrats have been defeated in the 
Illinois Senate, on the resolution sending delegates 
to the Compromise Convention at Louisville, 
three Democrats voting with the Republicans on 
the question. 





Gold is ata premium of 60 per cent., and cop- 
perand nickel of 18 per cent; that is tosay, a dol- 
lar in paper is worth 62} cents in gold, and 853 
cents'in copper. The New York banks a week 
ago held $38,000,000 in specie, nearly $8,000,000 
more than a year ago. 





The loyal planters about New Orleans have 
wisely agreed to pay their negroes for their labor. 
That is the beginning of emancipation for them. 





Mr. Sumner’s Emancipation speech is in our 
columns, and is worthy of him. 

The Senate evidently anticipates a foreign war ; 
with France, of course, for we are now safe from 
English interference. Mr. Julian’s speech in the 
House is a blow at the Secretary of State. 





MILITARY NEWS. 
Appointments Fifty-Fourth Regiment. 

John W. M. Appleton of Boston, to be Second 
Lieutenant, February 7, 1863, under General Or- 
der No 75, of the War Deparment, A. D. 1862. 

John Wilder of Cambridge to be Second Lieu- 
tenant, February 9; 1863, under General Order, 
No. 75. 

James W. Grace, of New Bedford to be Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, February 10, under General Or- 
der, No. 75. 

Recruiting for the 54th (colored) Regiment has 
begun, and is going on well. Meetings have 
been held in Joy Street in aid of the work, at one 
of which, on Monday evening, Wendell Phillips 
spoke, urging the colored people not to hold back, 
and not to complain because commissions were not 
given them. Mr. Garrison agrees with Mr Phil- 


John Bull's “‘ idee,”—so far, at least, as John 
Bull is a working man,—was, after a very 
prononce fashion indeed, the upward one. 
And it is also moving upwards in English soci- 
ety; infecting the cultivated but languid 
thought on the surface with that earnest faith 
which, somehow, is apt to take refuge in the 
labouring masses below. 

On the same night a meeting equally large 





was held at Btadford; the Yorkshiremen, 
whose love of freedom is more like a pulse 
than a thought, swarmed into the hall, and 
resolved unanimously that slavery was the 
cause of the war, that the slaveholders had by 
rebelling, brought incalculable misery on 
their own country and this, and ‘ that any 
intervention, physical or moral, on behalf of 
the slave power, would be especially disgrace- 
ful, now that the Government of the United 
States had avowed an emancipation policy, 
in which the meeting rejoiced, as giving 
ground for the belief that this terrible war 
would be overruled to the destruction of the 
system of Slavery.” They cheered the elo- 
quent hits of Mr. Forster, with a heart which 
showed that they felt them, and that, like 
him, they believed that the South were fight- 
ing for freedom,*‘ for the freedom to enslave, 
—(applause)—for the freedom to oppress, 
for the freedom to tear the wife from the hus- 
band and the mother from the child—(ap- 
plause )—for the freedom to make it legal to 
torture or kill a black father for defending 
his outraged daughter; for the freedom to 
make it legal for a white father to sell his own 
child in the market place ; for the freedom to | 
make it a crime to teach boys and girls to 
read and write; for the freedom to extend 
that system which makes labour a curse— 
that was the freedom for which the South 
were fighting. (Applause.)” It is pleasant 
in these times, when the foremost Journal of | 
England proclaims slavery Christian, and | 
therefore divine, and the Saturday Review | 
calls any demonstration for freedom ‘* a car- 
nival of cant,” and men like Mr. Buxton! 
doubt whether emancipation can be morally 
right, to find one member with a name to| 
lose, who dares risk his position to strike one | 








lips in recommending enlistments to such as wast 
lieve in fighting. Elizur Wright has issued a good 


strong blow for the only race, who, speaking | 
English, will never hear of his efforts in their | 
behalf. Remember, that to show to a slave | 


House. |then be legitimate. But now, when we are 

After some pretinatsiasy work | Considering how to put down the rebellion, 
Mr. Asutey, from the Committee on Territorics, | they are not even legitimate. There ts but 
reported a bill, authorizing the territories of Nevada on¢ way to put down the rebellion, and that 


and Colorado severally to form constitutions prelim- |. : Gc 2 
inary to their admission into the Union as States. | 18 by instant action; and all that is done 


The House proceeded to consider business relating | whether in the field. in the Cabinet, or in 
to the District of Columbia. | Cone k i racte 

A bill passed appropriating $7,212 to pay for slaves | Congress, must partake of this character. 
under the emancipation act, in cases where the claim. | Whatever is postponed for twenty years or 
ants, for no default of their own, were prevented | nee . > “thy iti 
from filing their claims within the cescribed time. atm TORE: RE Sete: te be abstractly politic 

The House also passed the bill incorporating the | OT Wise ; but it is in no sense a war measure, 
National Association for the Reiief of Destitute Col-| nor can it contribute essentially to the sup- 
ored Women and Ciildren. | pressi f tl belli 

This bill provides for giving suitable homes and | Pression of the rebellion. - 
Christian instruction to such colored women and Now, I think that I may assume, withont 
contradiction, that the proposed tender of 


children. 
money to Missouri for the sake of emancipa- 





taaoe Louisiana election case was postponed until 
onday. - “sips 
one, House then went into Committee of the Whole | tion is a war measure, to be vindicated as 
ie Naval Appropriation bill. suc > dy =t} i » Dnite 
Without coming toa conclusion on the Dill. the such under the Constitution of the United 
committee rose and the House adjourned. States. It is also an act of justice to an 
Sesate pressed race; but it is not in this unquestion- 
; able characte it i onde 
Caine: Wai ee — . " nee oceania 
The VicE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the cre- | pl Pap narge bite ‘siahoed. ¥en: ia acne: 
dentials of Hon. William Sprazue, elected United ground, even if every consideration of phi- 
Sistas Senster fromthe State of Khode Island for six | lanthropy and of religion pleaded for it with 
years from the 4th of March next. st el nce e i 
Mr. WILMorT (Pa.) presented the joint resolutions , '@Test eloquence, I fear that it would stand 
of the Legislatures of Pennsylvania ica noob g | the | but little chance in either House of Congress. 
—— poe State to vote for the repeal of the | Let us not disguise the truth Except asa 
uty on printing paper. | ; Pages end" 

r. KING, (Ne .) ealled wp the bill to increase the | WaT measure, in order to aid in putting down 
ene ae ee ee. ‘ : the rebellion, this proposition would find little 
r. FESSENDEN (Me) moved to amend so as to PG Pale ai | Ae é Ae 
limit the inerease to twenty major and fifty brigadier hospitality here. Senators are readyrfo vote 


generals. He thought there was no necessity ior so. Money—as the British Parliament voted sub- 
arge anincrease. The trouble had been that any  sidjes—j 2 - the E = 
one could get a recommendation for office. He s—in order to supply the place of sol 


thought if there were fewer officers there would be diers, or to remove a stronghold of the rebel- 
fewer leaves of absence to come to Washington to! lion; all of which is done by emancipation. 


seek for promotion. } , » Case Slave i 
The old road to military honor—service in the field | Ido not overstate the case. Slavery is a 


—seemed to be abandoned, and anew road found 
through papers signed by those who knew nothing of 
military matters. 

The morning hour expired, and the currency bill 
was taken up and — by the following vote: 

YrAs—Measrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foster, Harden, Harlan, Har- 
ris, Howard, Howe, Lane(Kansas,) Morrill, Nesmith, 
Pomeroy, Sherman, Sumner. ‘ren Eyck, Wade, Wil- 
kinson, Wilmot, Wilson, (Mass.3—23. 

NaYs.— Messrs. Carlile, Collamer, Collamer, Cow- 
an, Davis, Dixon, Foot, Grimes, Henderson, Hicks, 
Kennedy, King, Latham, McDougall, Powell, Rice, | 
Richardson, Saulsbury, Trumbull, Turpie, Wall, and 
Wilson, (Mo.)—21. 

The bill toaid the State of Missouri in emancipa- 
tion was then taken up. 

Mr. SAULSBURY proceeded to address the Senate in 
opposition to it. 

Mr. SUMNEK (Mass.) moved to amend so as to re- 
duce the amount paid for each slave emancipated 
from three hundred dollars to two hundred dollars. | 
He said that he felt humbled to think that the Sen- | 
ate was considering the value of a human being ; | 
Mr. SUMNER contended that at the present time | 
slaves had no reliable value, and in this connection | 





| stronghold of the rebellion, which, through 
| emancipation, will be removed, while every 
slave and every slave-master will become an 
ally of the Government. Therefore emanci- 
pation is a war measure, as constitutional as 
the raising of armies or the occupation of a 
hostile territory. 

But in vindicating emancipation as a war 





measure, we must see that it is made under 
such conditions as to exercise a present, in-| 
stant intluence against the rebellion. It must | 
be immediate, not prospective. In proposing | 
prospective emancipation, you propose a| 
measure which can have little or no influence | 
on the war. Senators abstractly may prefer | 
that emancipation should be prospective | 
rather than immediate; but this is not the 
time for the exercise of any such abstract | 
preference. Whatever is done as a war) 


_ the base of Popocatapell. 


Wendell Phillips a year ago, and time con | 
firms the prediction. France means to have 
au American colony, and will make Mexico, 
with its old boundaries, such if she can. 


The war drags slowly on. Banks is idle, and 
Hunter and Foster have done little yet. But- 
ler should go back* to, New Orleans, and take 
Mason GrneraL Puetrs with him, while Fre- 
mont would do good service in North Carolina. 
He has lately answered the insinuations of Gen. 
Pope in the fullest manner, showing the real | 
condition of his troops and the reasons for it. 





Possibly we may yet hear that Louisiana is to 
be ‘ re-annexed "to the French Empire, and the 
‘« strength of the Latin race ” to be restored there 
as well as in Zacatecas and Coahuila, and around 


The Emperor has his : 
hobby, like the rest of the world, and ouc that is Gen, McClellan, having got a sword, natural- 


likely to run away with him end break his neck. ly alec to use it, and me: has applied for active | 
An expedition to conquer Mexico recalls the a and gone to get ——— for the om 
memory of the first Napoleon's defeat in St. Do- | palgn from Gov. Seymour. Is it pro rege this 
mingo, whither he sent during the short peace of | time, Mr. Hillard, or pro patria ? or is it pro reg- 
Amirns, 50,000 of his best troops under Leclere | #0? Expectatur responsio in lingua vernacula, 
per Courier. 








and Rochambeau. Pauline, his sister, the wife of 
Leclere, accompanied her husband, saw the de- 
struction of half his army by battle and fever, and 
finally carried the body of her General to Pans, 
for the pestilence had slain Leclere also. Napole- 
on met her on her way; ‘‘I gave you an army, 
sister,” said he, “and you have brought me back | take up the Emancipation question, and give us| 
—ashes.” Hochambeau succeeded jLeclerc, but} a Bureau for that important interest, with Mr, | 
could not subdue the negro soldiers of Dessalines, ,|Ohnstead or Robert Dale Owen at the head of it. | 
who finally drove him from the island, after three We print this week the Memorial of the Eman- 
years of war. Yet we are told thas negroes will cipation League, who argue their case well: 

not fight! 40,000 of the soldiers of Italy and | 
Egypt left their bones in Hayti, and that little re- | Col. George Bliss, Jr., a Massachusetts man, | 
public of half a million of blacks, could not be has made his report as Paymaster General of the | 
conquered by the whole power of France. Mexi- |Stute of New York, showing that 70,000 men 
co has a population a dozen times as great, 8M have received bounties in that State, amounting 

area twenty times that of Hayti, and is far less ac- to $3,436,300, or about $50 per man. Will 
cessible to fleets and armies. So the Emperor  \faccachusetts get off so cheaply? We fear not. | 
must not be too sanguine of success, even with the The whole hounty system. ise bedlnes, and. not 

help of his negroes. He ought tosee, by the way, likely to be repeated soon. Col. Bliss’s Demo- 

that the first result of a reconciliation between | oratic successor will pestle inahankgedl anak 

North and South, should he bring one about, eats 

would be the expulsion of his armies from Mexi- 
co by an American force, and an attack on his 
fieet in the gulf, by the Alabama and Florida. 
But we imagine he expected his scheme to be re- 
jected by both parties. There are weak points | 
in Mr. Seward’s reply, especially in the close; 
but it has giver him a new lease of the state de- 
partment, which he adorns and curses. 





Congress is busy, and has passed some impor- 
tant bills this week, at least through the half- | 
way house of one branch. When it has settled 
the currency and conscription question, let it 











A part of theold Dusseldorf gallery is to be 
sold in New York next week, and the sale wil! 
attract connoiseurs from far and near. Among 
the pictures is a fine portrait of Humboldt. It 
| should be bought for Prof. Agassiz’ Museum, not 
as a ‘“‘specimen,”’ but in honor of science, and 
to ornament those cosy rooms, so dear to every 
| lover of science. 








Congress proceeded to illustrate Mr. Seward’s 


letter, by rejecting representatives sent by Virgin- | SE SS ao. ? ‘ 
‘ | 
ia, North Carolina and Tennessee to the lower | urchs picture draws crowds, of course, 


House, thereby reflecting great credit on them- | He is the one great landscape painter of the coun- 
selves. It is preposterous to invite traitors from | try, and we have many gocd ones, 
the South to sit in Congress, when the loyal men | 


from that section give us so much trouble. The Mr. Tennyson has completed two new poems, 
| * Boadicea’’ and ‘* Gnoch the Fisherman.” The 
| London Standard says of the latter that it is a! 
dramatic poem worked out in powerful and even | 
Washington correspondent pays his energetic re- harrowing detail. But se don’t believe the} 
Morgan, Gov. Curtin and Standard, for ‘harrowing ’’ detail is not Ten- 
lof anew "Yson’s forte. It is curious to see how much he 
If uses the early British legends, and always with 
w Wonderful effect, 





South must be conquered, not canvassed. 








. | 
Mr. Seward, ;Thurlow Weed, (to whom our) 


spects today,) Gov. 
others, are said to be busy laying the kee 
party, to take the place of the Republicans. 

they only take the trading politicjans of Ne 


York, and the amy contractors, and the Border vee 
State luminaries, and Judge Thomas, and George The Ilinois Legislature has adjourned without | 


Francis Train into a separate party, the Republi- ending the war. A * Copperhead ’’ convention 
cans will owe them thanks. But they need not in Kentucky has been broken up by the military | 
look for political triumphs; these are reserved power. Peace stock is down in thé market, and | 
for more honest, or at least more resolute men. (the war prospect grows brighter, for we are unit- 
; | ing against slevery. 

















John Van Buren’s speech at New York, has | 
set ythe Democracy by the cars. The World 
mildly disclaims him, while it goes into raptures 
over S J. Tilden, S: F. B. Morse, George T. 
Curtis and the other eminent confusers of politi- | 


cal knowledge, who meet at Delmonico’s to read 
long speeches, and raise money to enlighten the | The London Star of Jan. 30, reports the Exe-— 


people of New Hampshire. It is evident they | ter Hall meeting in full, Rev. Newman Hall, 
have not found out the specific gravity of Mr. said in his speech, talkirg of Kansas, ‘John | 
Curtis in New York, for there are men there who Brown, the Garibaldi of America (loud cheers) 
print, and even listen to his speeches. But his beat back the filibusters. (UCheers.) Would he | 
legal brethren know better. Only Mr, Tilden, | were here to witness this scene. (Cheers.) The 
as Mr. Curtis playfully remarked, was at Del-| negro is right when he says that although the | 
monico's to represent the lawyers, and he came body of John Brown is in the grave, his spirit | 
because he had a speech to read, on the princi- | pervades the atmosphere of America.” Loud | 
ple of the Irishman, who said, “If I don’t go to | applause followed this sentence, which contrasts | 
John’s funeral, shure he will never be coming to favorably with a certain specch of Mr. Seward, 
three years ago, in which he said John Brown | 
was justly hung. Mr. Hall utters the sentiment | 


Commodore Dupont and his officers take pains | 
to show (what seems to be ciear,) that the block- | 
‘ade of Charleston has never been raised. “It’s | 
of no consequence,"’ as Mr. Toots said. 





. ” 
mine. 
os 


address to the same effect. We understand a hand- | the sentence we have quoted, would be an act | 
some flag will be presented to the regiment by the | punishable by law with death for the white | 
ladies of this vicinity. | man who uttered, and the black man who | 


Vallandigham at Newark pronounced amid the 
applause of the New Jersey Democrats, that he 


dissented totally from Van Buren's opinions. 


of the masses of England. Baptist Noel made 
a good point, too, when he said, “ No Alabamas 
American commerce for their 


| 
to prey upon 
George Griswold, sent out to.feed our ieee) 
operatives.”’ 


‘“‘Tam here to represent the peace sentiment of 
the North-west, "said he; “the day has gone 
by, when a war for the restoration of the Union 


can by any possibility be suscessful.”” And the 


great meetin was full of plaudits at all sach ut An American writing from France says, that | 
terances. This fissure in the Democratic party the cotton famine in that country has been exag- 
is asign of good omen,—myy it widen and deepen. gerated, and that but for the war a worse calam- 
ity would have come on the manufacturers in the | 
‘shape of a glut of manufactured goods. Even | 
now some of the Lille manufacturers dread the 
raising of our blockade, because it will cause a 
panic in the market. Similar observations were 





‘The great meeting at Exetor Hall on the 29th 
ot January, was more like an American assembly 
than English meetings are wont to be. The best 


account we have seen is in the Spectator of the 
; pugs made a few months ago by a French gentleman 
3ist, copied in our columns to-day. An interrup- . 


. _.,, who visited the cotton weaving districts of Eng- 
mentioned, is said | é 
land, and we have no doubt they are true in sub- 
| stance, though no one questions the distress in 
| England. 


tion of the meeting, not there 
by the N. Y. Zimes correspondent to have been 
made by Senator Mason, but the story is doubt- 
ful. The london 
and even poor Haley, a Unitarian minister, from 

Lilinois, was applauded when he spoke. Every-| The Richmond Despatch of the 17th does not 
thing goes to show that popular feeling in Eng. like John Van Buren’s speech. So much the 
land is with the North. “It it sad to see Maurice | better for John. When will the rebels begin to 
holding back from such a good work. | attack Gen. McClellan, as they do Butler and 
| Hooker? Gen. Butler dined with the Mayor of 

Col. Higginson’s exploits in Florida, begin to | Baltimore on the 19th. 

melt away the prejudice against negro soldiers, | 
and Napoleon's kidnapping in Egypt, will attest, Tye nomination of Col. Harriman for Governor 
his opinion of them. The old Napoleon had col-' in New Hampshire, is likely to throw the election 
ored soldiers, field officers, and even generals in| into the Legislature, where a majority of Republi- 
his armies. Dumas the novelist is the son of a' cans is sureto bechosen This is one of the few 
mulatto who was a general under Napoleon States where a majority still is needed to elect a 
in Egypt, and Gen. Vincent, an officer of dis-, Governor. 
tinction, was also a mulaito. Mr. Weiss will show 

us by and by iu the Atlantic Monthly, what Tous-} New York will not invite McClellan to Albany, 
saint and his 50,000 negro soldiers did in Haff. | 80T entertain proposals to send commissioners to 
The story comes to us from; Col. Malenfant, a | Louisville. ° 


Times was hissed and hooted, 

















ch } 


Gov. Andrew has appointed the tillowing | 
named gentlemen a committee to superintend | 
the raising of the regiment: George L. Stearns, | 
Esq., Hon. Amos A. Lawrence, John M. Forbes, | 
Esq., William I. Bowditch, Esq., Dr. Le Baron | 
Russell and Richard P. Hallowell, Esq., of Boston ; 
Mayor Howland, and James B. Congdon, Esq., of 
New Bedford; Hon. Willard P. Phillips of ,Sa- 
lem; and Francis G. Shaw, Esq., of New York. 
Mr. Hallowell will act as Treasurer of the commit- 
tee. A check for $500 has been sent to the Gov- 
ernor by Hon. Gerrit Smith of New York, as a 
contribution toward a regimental fund. 


Lieut. Grace is meeting with good success in re- 
cruiting his company in New Bedford. He has | 
twenty-four men now enlisted, and it is expected | 
the company will be filled to the minimum stand- 
ard this week. The men getan extra bounty of | 
ten dollars each, from the volunteer fund. 
A public meeting was held the 18th when Gov. | 
Andrew was present and spoke. 








FROM EUROPE. 


BY THE ASIA, 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says: 

‘It is conjectured that the Emperor's 
proposals are meant as merely preliminary to 
a more important step on his part. I should 
not be surprised to learn that, in case of 
their formal rejection, the Emperor would. 
then consider whether the moment has not at 
last arrived for the recognition of the confed- 
eracy, and this whether England joins him or 
not.” 

The London Globe suggests the probability 
that the pacific proposals of the Emperor may 
be designed as laying ground for ulterior 
action in case of refusal by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the alternative being the recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy by France. 
The Globe does not believe that the time has 
yet arrived for the Federal Government to 
enter upon pacific negotiations. 

The London Express, in an article on the 
Emperor's proposition, points out that no 
nation which has not had the means of com- 
municating with any other nation has obtained 
or even claimed recognition. 

The London correspondent of the Man- 
chester Guardian learns that the Emperor's 
propaes for a conference was sent out to 

Yashington without previous communication 
of it to Mr. Slidell, and that the proposition 
is considered by Mr. Slidell and other south- 
erners to be entirely inadmissible. The 
same writer says he hears of new difficulties 
between the British government and the 
cabinet at Washington, in connection with 
recent alleged seizures of English vessels off 
the Bahamas, made within the prescribed 
nautical league of the British shore. He 
also reiterates his statement as to the free 
negotiation of confederate cotton warrants 
in London, and says these warrants were 
being largely used in the purchase of ships 
and stores for tlie confederates. 


From the London Spectatur, Jan. 31:— 

The week has been full of signe of a com- 
ing change in public opinion. The civil war 
in America has become an anti-slavery strug- 
gle, and slowly but certainly English opinion 
is swinging round to its true position—a pas- 
sive, but unqualified dislike of all who con- 
tend for human bondage. Last week a pub- 
lic meeting in Liverpool, the stronghold of 
slavish principles and slave-owning preju- 
dices, endorsed Mr. Lincoln's proclamation. 
This week, Bristol, where the slave trade 
lasted longer than in any port in Great Brit- 
ain, has attirmed the right of emancipation; 
in Bradford, a meeting, larger than any held 
for years, unanimously passed resolutions 
pledging those present to the extermination 
of slavery ; and in London, Exeter Hall has 
been crowded with scholars and working- 
men. The smug Bourgeoisie, who take the 
Times* exposition of Christianity for gospel. 
are beginning to doubt, whether, after all, 
they would like to be slaves, and all things 
portend that in another month we shall be rid 
of this sickly South wind, which for the last 
twelve months has paralyzed English ener- 

ies. 

The crowded and enthusiastic meeting at 
Exeter Hall on Thursday night, sufficiently 
proves this,—the more so, that the speakers, 
though able and eloquent men, were not ex- 
actly masters in Israel. The great room was 
crowded to excess, the lowerroom filled with 
an offshoot of the meeting, while the ‘* bal- 
ance” adjourned to the streets, where be- 
neath the glimpses of the moon and the gas 
lamps of Exeter street, the grateful oratory 
of W. D. Haley, one of Gen. Burnside’s 
chaplains, interrupted the modest labours of 
our neighboring printers. The mention of 
President Lincoln's name in the body of the 
Hall, was received with a burst of enthusi- 
asm which lasted some minutes; while Mr. 
Jefferson Davis, whose career was ably 
sketched by Mr. Thomas Hughes, received 
the meed of reiterated dislike. The honest 
blunderer, who has proclaimed emancipation 
at last,livesin the hearts ofthe English working 
class ; while the striking and restrained abili- 
ty of his rival—the will and mind of the Slave 
States—excites simply hatred. Mr. Baptist 
Noel well said that those assembled at Exe- 
ter Hall, though they might be, as the Times 
taunted them with being, inconsiderable men, 
were but the ‘* pickets of the great emanci- 

ation army” in this’ country. There may 
8 many in that army, who, like our respected 
correspondent, the Rev. F. D. Maurice, still 
think that the anti-slavery cause is not to be 
identified with the Northern cause. But 
even of these the number is diminishing, and 
at Exeter Hall, all the meetings, both up 
stairs and down stairs, within doors and with- 
out, gave av decisive answer indeed to 
the question ad ed to John Bull, in Mr. 
Hughes's quotation from the Bigelow papers : 
“ The South cries poor man down, John ; 


all men ery we; 
aa 


At the London meeting, the followin 


| 
heard the words of sympathy. | 
| 
| 
resolutions were passed : 


+ 
| 
States of America against the Federal Gov-| 
ernment having avowedly originated in the | 
determination not only to maintain but to ex- | 
tend slavery, and having been followed by 
the organization of a confederacy based upon 
the denial of human rights to the negro race, | 
this meeting indignantly repels the assump- | 
tion that the English people sympathize with | 
a rebellion that thus violates every principle 
of political justice, or with institutions framed 
in defiance of the moral sense of civilized | 
mankind, and which are an outrage upo. the 


Resolved, That the revolt of the Southern | 


| religion whose sanction has been claimed in 


their support. 

Resolved, That in the election of President 
Lincoln, and in the principal acts of his ad~ 
ministration—the abolition of slavery in the 
District of Columbia, the prohibition of sla- 
very in the territories, the recognition of the 
republics of Hayti and Liberia, the conces- 
sion of the right of search for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade, the scheme of com- 
pensated emancipation, and the proclamation | 
which inaugurated the new year—this meet-, 
ing recognizes successive triumphs of anti- 
slavery sentiment in the United States; re- 
joices in the prospect thus afforded of” friend- 
ship between England and America, as_ well 
as of liberation to the enslaved; offers to the | 
government and to the people of the loyal | 
States the assurance of fraternal sympathy in 
their noble struggle, and requests the chair- | 
man to commnnicate this resolution to his ex- 
cellency the American minister. 

Amendments were proposed in each case, | 
but they were promptly negatived, and after | 
sundry speeches denunciatory of the South | 
and eulogistic of the North, the resolutions 
were carried with all but entire unanimity. | 
During the meeting some speakers ridiculed | 
the course of the London Zimes, and the | 
mention of that journal was received with 
groans and hisses. 


Meeting of Cotton Operatives—Acknowledge- 
ménts of American Benevolence. 


At a meeting of the distressed operatives 
at Blackburn, an address was adopted to the 
New York Relief Committee and to the in- 
habitants of the United States generally, re- 
turning thanks for the sympathy that has 
been shown them, but pointing out that the 
benevolent object in view could be more ef- 
fectually accomplished by affording to dis- 
tressed operatives free or assisted passages 
to some part of the United States where em- 
ployment could be afforded them. 





CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


Senate. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 11. 


Mr. WILSON (Mass.) called up the bill to increase | 
the number of major and brigadier-generals in the | 
volunteer service. It provides for an increase of | 
thirty major-generals and 170 brigadier-yencrals, | 
making the whole number 70 major-generals and 270 
brigadier-generals. 

Mr. GRIMEs (Lowa) was opposed to the bill, and | 
asked for the ayes and noes on its passage. 

Mr CARLILE (Va.) wanted to know how many of 
these generals were not on duty. He thought that 
this increase would add greatly to the expenses of | 
the Government. 

Mr. WILSUN ( Mass.) said many generals had been 
appointed when the new forces were raised. He did 
not believe that so many were needed, and he thought 
that some count had better be placed on the number, 
or else nominations of new generals would be scnt to 
the Senate every day. 

Mr. GRIMES said there was more objection to the 
quality of the generals than to the quantity. Many 
of our generals ought to be removed aud better men 
put io their places 

Atthe expiration of the morning hour the Chair 
called up the special order, viz. : The biil to aid the 
State of Missouri in emancipation. But the unfin- 
ished business of yesterday, the currency bill, being, 
however, first in order, was taken up. 

Mr. COLLAMER (Vt.) said this bill could not be re- 
garded as a war measure, although ever,thing pro- | 
posed now was brought forward as a great measure, | 
oras something to save the Union. The bill could | 
have no effect for some two or three years, and he 
supposed that this war was to come to anend at no 
distant period; he thought it would be of short dura 
tion. But this bill was put forward as a great finan- 
cial measure, and its general object and aim was to 
withdraw local bank circulation all over the country, 
and establish in the place thereof a great national 
currency; and unless the object was attained, the bill | 
would fgil. But what would be the effect of the) 
measure, in New England especially, and in most | 
of the Middle and Western States ? Uhe business and | 
allthe mterests of the people were intimately con- | 
nected and bound up with these local banks, and 
winding up all these banks would create such a state | 
of distress and financial confusion as could not be de- | 
scribed. Andit might be well to inquire if we had | 
the power to extinguish all these banks—even in | 
these times, When it is almost deemed herctical 4 








question the extent of power. There are many pow- 
ers which belong to the State which are entirely in- 
dependeut of the action of Congress, such as the 
rights of State taxation, certain State laws, ete. The | 
Supreme Court decided in acase in Maryland, that} 
the United States might establish a bank with branch- | 
es, and a State could not tax them. And ina case ia 
Kentucky the court decided that local banks were un- | 
constitutional, and a State had a perfect right to au- | 
thorize them ‘That right must certainly be inde 
pendent of the General Government, and if a State | 
could not tax a United States institucion out of exis- 
tence, then the General Government could not tax a 
State institution out of existence. They might as 
well undertake to tax the schools and colleges of New 
England so heavily as to compel them to cluse. 

Mr Colilamer went on to show that this would ruin 
the banks. 

Messrs. SUERMAN, (0.) CHANDLER, (Mich.) and 
ARNOLD, (KR, I.) discussed the bill 

Mr. POWELL (Ky ) ofered an amendment requirin 
the banks, in twelve months after the war is closed, 
to redeem fifty per cent of their circulation in specie, | 
and in two years to redeem the whole of it. Rejected | 
—l4 against 22. 

Mr. Howaxp (Mich.) opposed the bill as unwise | 
and impolitic, as tending to floodthe country withir | 
redeemabie currency to make war ou the l.cal banks | 
and to create political discussion. | 

Mesers. CARLILE and Davis (Ky.) also spoke | 
against the bill. 

Mr. WILson, (Mass.) contended that the bill was) 
not a war upon the banks. He was sorry to hear the | 
sa ane on of ruin made. They had been often | 

e, and proved false predictions. He did not be- | 
lieve that t fg of the bill would make any dis- | 
turbance at all in the commercial interests of his | 


Mr. DoourttLe (Wis-) said, as an original ques- 
tion, he should hold that a State had no right to issue 
paper money. But the practice of the country and 
the decisions of the courts had been the other way, | 
and the banks were organized, and at the beginning | 
of the war our currency Was practica'ly the notes of | 
these banks, which, when they suspended, was irre- | 
deemabie paper Riespe gn A He believed that the Gov- | 
ernment conli not at this time retarn toa gold and | 
silver egy The nee eee seaseels in | 
some wa currency country, must not 
allow the banks of the country to flood the country 
and control the currency. 

Mr. PowaL moved wo adjourn. Rejected—yeas 7, 


Tis Binet then the understand- 





with 
ing that a rote be taken at one o’clock to- 
morrow. 


referred to the report of the Emancipation Commis- | measur , »j “di it wi ‘ease 
sioners on the District of Columbia. ’ i - ire must be immediate, or it will cease | 
to have this character. If made prospective, 


The amendment of Mr. Sumner was then adopted “ 
it will not be a war measure, whatever you, 


by the following votes : 
. Yeas. | Messrs. Carlile,Clark, Collamer, Fessenden, | may call it 
Grimes, Harlan, Howe, King, Lane, of Indiana, Lane,| y. 7° : ‘ 5 j 
of Kansas, Pomeroy, Rice, Sherman, Sumuer, Trum.| fT am correct in this statement—and I do 
peed take Wilkinson, Wilmot, Wilson, of Massa-/ not see how it can be questioned—then is the 

Nays.—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Cowan. Dixon, #PPFopriation for immediate emancipation just 
Dense woster, Hates Henderson, Hicks, Harvard, | nd proper under the Constitution, while that | 
zitham, MeDougall, orri Rich: Ten Eyck, | for . te : ; H R , 
Wall, Wilson, go aga hardson, Ten Eyck, | foy prospective emancipation is without any | 

Mr SUMNER then moved to strike out the word Sanction, except what it may find in the senti- 
‘gradual, so us to make the emancipation “immedi-} ments of justice and humanity. | 
ne 5 A 5; 

It is proposed to vote $10,000,000 of 


The motion was rejected. . 
sk ie Memes, serille, Collamer, Cowan, Fessen-| Money to promote emancipation ten years 
den, Grimes, Har’an, Lane, of Kansas, Pomeroy, | {fy -orhy: : : i i 
Sumner, Wade, Wilson, of Maxsachusetts—11. ‘from now. Perhaps 1 Se GS ET but I 
NAYs.—Messrs. Anthony, Arnold, Chandler, Clark, |C@nnet doubt that before the expiration of | 
— Rano’ eee ees ag haar | that period, slavery will die in Missouri, un- 
8, re ng, Latham, MeDougall, > Mages ee oe P 
Morrill, ‘Nesmith, Powell, Bice Githardson, Shop? | Ger the awakened judgment of the people, 
man, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wilkinson, Wiimot, Wil. | eVen without the action of Congress. If our 
resources were infinite, we might tender this 


son, (Mo.)—27, 
» 4s » . 4 a ri . . . 
Mr. President: If I speak | large sum by way of experiment; but with a 


| 


Mr. SUMNER. 
se dette phy rth, ory die ttm, a ith 
citi enti Sc tc es es | i nulating in fabulous proportions, | 
Speak earlier 4 shou ave Ss} : >| do not understand how we can vote millions 
though present in the Chamber, and voting | which, in the first place, will be of little ties 
when this subject was undeteconsideration . ae. ; 
formerly, I was at the time too much of an 
invalid to take an active part in the proceed- 
ings. In justice to myself and to the great 
question under consideration, I cannot be 
silent. 

I have already voted to give $20,000,000 
to Missouri, in order to secure freedom at 


no service in the suppression of the rebellion, 
and, in the second place, which will be simply 
a largess in no way essential to the subver- 
sion of slavery. | 
Whatever is given for immediate emancipa- 
‘tion is given for the national defense, and for 
the safety and glory of the Republic. It will 
bea blow at the rebellion. Whatever is given 
once to her slaves and to make her at once | for prospective emancipation will be a eratu- | 
afree State, I am ready to vote more, if) ity to slaveholders and a tribute to slavery. 
more be needed for this purpose ; but J will | Pardon ne if I repeat what I have alread! 
not vote money to be sunk and lost in an un-| said in this debate,.** milliogs for defense, but 
certain scheme of prospective emancipation, | not a cent for tribute; ” ca las for defense 
where freedom is a jack-o'lantern, and the | against peril from whatever quarter it may | 
only certainty 1s to be found in the congres- | come ; but not a cent for tribute in any quar- 
sional appropriation. For money paid down, | ter, especially not a cent for tribute to the 
freedom, too, must be paid down at once. | loathsome tyranny of slavery. 
Notwithstanding all differences of opinion| [| know it is sometimes said that even pro- | 
on this important question, there is much spective emancipation will help to weaken the | 
occasion for congratulation in the progress} rebellion. ‘That it will impair the confidence | 
that has been made. : _ |in slavery and also its value, I cannot doubt ; | 
There is one point on which the Senate is | put it is equally clear that it will leave slavery | 
substantially united, A large majority will still alive and on its legs, and just so lone as 
vote for emancipation. This is much, both this is the case there must be controversy and 
as a sign of the present and a prophecy of | debate with attending weakness; while ‘reac- | 
the future. A large majority, in the name of tion will perpetually lift its crest. Instead of 
Congress, will offer pecuniary aid to this ob- | tranquillity, which we all seek for Missouri, | 
ject. This is a further sign ard prophecy. we shall have contention. Instead of peace 
Such a vote and such an appropriation will) we shall have prolonged war. Every vens’s! 
constitute an epoch. Only a few short years delay, ay, sir, every week’s delay in Seushe 
ago, ue sda secur yeahs in Congress | death to slavery leaves just so much of oppor- | 
was forbidden, and all discuss of it was! tunity bellion: f a eoree! 
stifled. Now, incinilion we tik. = haar pepe naps — , _ = i ss 
ssi uf ‘mg ' foe owed to exist in Missouri, the rebellion | 
watchword. while slavery is openly denounced | wil]. still struggle, not without hope for its 
as a guilty thing worthy of death. : /ancient mastery. But let slavery cease at 
It is admitted, that now, under the exigen- | once and all this willbe changed. There will 
cy of war, the United States ought to co-/ be no room for controversy or debate with its | 
bes with any State in the abolition of attending weakness, nor can reaction lift its | 
slavery, giving to it pecuniary aid; and it is| crest. ‘There will be no opportuniiy to the | 
proposed to apply this principle practically | rebellion, which must cease all efforts there, 
in Missouri. It was fit that emancipation, | when Missouri can no longer be a slave State. 
destined to end the rebellion, should first be-| Freedom will become our watchful, generous 
gin in South Carolina, where the rebellion | and invincible ally, while the well-being, the | 
Pmt : 3 ~~ fit that the — me happiness, the repose, and the renown of, 
gress in benall of emancipation should’ Missouri, will be established forever. 
first begin in Missouri, which, through the} ‘Thus far, sir, I have presented the argument | 
faint-hearted remissness of Congress, as late | on grounds peculiar to this case; and here I 
as 1820, was opened to slavery. Had Con-| might stop. Having shown that, as a military) 
gress at that time firmly insisted that Mis- | necessity, and for the sake of that economy which | 
souri, on entering the Union, should be a free | it is our duty to cultivae, emancipation must be | 
State, the vast appropriation now proposed | immediate, I need not go further; but I do not 
would have been saved; and, better still, this | coutent myself here. The whole question is | 
vaster civil war would have been prevented. | 0?¢ between immediate emancipation and pro- | 
The whole country is now’ paying with treas- | *Pective emancipation ; or, in other words, 
ure and blood for that fatal surrender. Alas! between doing right at once and doing it at 
that men should forget that God is bound by °°™® future day. b Procrastination is the thiet | 
no compromise, aid that ounce or later He 20m of time, bat of virus HIE But uc | 
wil inna tha juries be doe, ‘There cay mo Wat he dace nthingYoday which 
« Sh thi, ’ : he can putoff ull to morrow, Perhaps in no! 
in this calamitous war, which does not plead single matter has this been more apparent than | 
against any repetition of that wicked folly. | with regard to slavery. Every consideration of | 
Blasted be the tongue which speaks of com- | humanity, justice, religion, reason, common 
promise with slavery ! | sense and history, all demanded tne instant ces- | 
But, though happily compromise is no | sgsion of an intolerable wrong, without procras- | 
longer openly proposed, yet it insinuates it- Peation or delay. But human nature wou!d not | 
self in this debate. In former times it took) yield; and we have been driven to argue the 
the form of bare-faced concession to slavery, | question whether an outrage, asserting property 
asin the admission of Missouri as a slave in man, denying the conjugal relation, shutting | 
State; the annexation of Texas as a slave | out human improvement, and robbing its victim 
State; the waiver of the prohibition of slav- | of all the fruits of his industry,—the whole, in 
ery in the territories; the atrocious bill for fder to compel work witlout wages—should be 
the re-enslavement of fugitives; and the st — ca eee Se | 
. r . y slave ‘Ss 4 
opening of Kansas _ to slavery, first by the eh enc and unquestionable ieee 
Kansas bill and then by the Lecompton con- | , ; » mingled | 
ie ae 4) city, that we can fully comprehend the mingled 
stitution. In each of these cases there was a folly and wickedness of this question. If it| 
concession to slavery which history now | SSSA mercly a question of economy, or a question | 
records with shame; but it was by this that | o¢ policy, then the Seuate might properly deb ite | 


| 
| 


your wicked slaveholding conspiracy waxed | 


whether the change should be instant or gradual; | 


confident and strong, till at last it was ripe but considerations of economy and policy are all | 
for war. | absorbed in the claims of justice and humanity. | 
And now it is proposed, as am agency in| There is no question whether justice and human 
the suppression of the rebellion, to put an ' ity shall be immediate or gradual. Men are to 
end toslavery. By proclamation of the Pres- | cease at once from wrong doing; they are to 
ident, all the slaves in certain States, and obey the Ten Commandments instantly and not 
designated parts of States, are declared to be | gradually. ; eee 
free. Of course this proclamation is a war) , Senators who arzue for prospective emancipa- | 
measure, rendered just and necessary by the | tion show themselves insensible to the true char- | 
exigencies of war. As such it is summary | 9¢t¢ of slavery, or insensible to the requirements | 
and instant in its operation; not prospective of toy eee — CEI TE NENT NCR 
or procrastinating. A proclamation of pro-. e Shalt ato in mas be disowned tmmenedi- 
spective emancipation would have been ‘O81 ce he onl prospectively ? Reason answers, 
absurdity ; like a proclamation of prospective | j,jmediately. : 
battle, where not a blow was to be struck, or! Shall the parental relation be recognized imme- | 
a cannon pointed before 1376, unless, mean- diately or only prospectively? Reason is indig- | 
while the enemy desired it. What is done in nant at the question. | 
war must be done promptly, except, perhaps, Shall the conjugal relation be maintained im- 
under the policy of defense. Gradualism is mediately or only prospectively? Reason recoils | 
delay, and delay is the betrayal of victoay. from the wicked absurdity of the inquiry. 
If you would be triumphant, strike quickly. Shall the opportunities of knowledce, includ. | 
Let your blows be felt at once, without notice | ing the right to read the Book of Life, be opened | 
or premonition; and especially without time | immediately or prospectively Keason brands | 
for resistance or debate. Time always de-_ thé idea of delay as impious, uk 
serts those who do not appreciate its “value. ! Shall the fruits of his own industry be given | 
- , : ; ‘toa man immediately or prospectively? Reason | 
Strike promptly, and time becomes your: ‘°?* h g iat have tisawe waheus! 
invaluable ally. Strike slowly, gradually, , rman 5. aes is at tae | 
prospectively, and time goes over to the en- re history, thank God! speaking by cxam- } 
ben 4 ; | ples, testifies in conformity with reason. The'| 
_ But every argument for the instant opera- | conclusion is irresistible If you would ce ntrib- 
tion of the proclamation; every considera- | ute to thestrength and glory of the United States; 
tion in favor of dispatch in war, is especially jf you would bless Missouri; if yoy woule ben- 
applicable to all that.is done by Congress as efit the slave-master; if you would elevate the 
a war measure. Ina period of peace, Con- slave; and still further, if you would afford an 
gress might fitly consider whether emancipa- | example which shall fortify and sanctify the Re- 
tion should be immediate or prospective, and | public, making it at once citadel and temple, do 
we might listen with patience to the instances not put off the day of freedom. In this case, 
adduced by the Senator from Wisconsin, [Mr Lesrudl than in auy other, he gives twice who 
Doolittle] in fayor of delay; to the case of Wkly ives. 
Pennsylvania and to the case of New York, [ee ee 
where slaves were tardily admitted to their; The bill was then passed by a vote of twenty-three 





. Such ments, though to my | 73s *gulust Tones intbodused oie 
judgment of little aa any time, would Pg ‘of oonies Nebraska, po a= Lange as new) 


States ; also, a bill to provide a temporar vern- 
ment for the Territory of Montana. eeferred to the 
Commit tee on Territories. 

Mr. WILSON (Mass.) called up the bill to increase 
the number of major and brigadier-enerals, the 
question being on the amendment to limit the increase 
to tweuty major generals and fifty brigadicr-generals. 

Mr. Caruiie ( Va.) thought there was no occasion 
for auy increase in generals. There were many gen- 
erals doing nothing, and a great many regiments wero 
thinned out so that it did not need so maby generals. 
He moved to lay the bill on the table. 

Mr. WILsoN, (Mass.) claimed that there were not 
— enough confirmed to properly officer the 

rmy ef the Potomac. 

Mr. WaLu (N. J.) asked how many generals were 
ona phen. ye yen [Lm &P 

r. WILSON said there were five major generals: 
McClellan, Fremont, McDowell, Buell waa Clay. 
There were 28 confirmed and 48 sent fdr corifirmation. 
There weré some brigadiers out of service; but not a 
great many. 

The discussion was continued by Messrs. Grimes, 
RICHARDSON, and WILsonN. 

rhe motion to lay on the table was withdrawn and 
Mr. Fessenden’s amendment, limiting the increase te 
twenty major and fifty brigadier-generals was adopt- 
ed. Yeas 24 nays 13. 

Mr. TRUMBULL, IIL, offered an amendment that 
beyond the number authorized by this act, and l<ws 
hergin referred to, no general shall be appointed in 
~~ ranch of the public service. Adopted. 

The bill passed—yeas, 22; nays, 14. 

Executive session. 

Adjourned. 


The House | scnagrsy to the consideration of the 
bill reported m the Committee on Territories to 
provide for the temporary government of the Terri- 
tory of Montana. coutinguous to the State of Oreyon 
aud Territory of Washington. 

‘Mr. Cox, O., moved to strike out the following 
proviso: 

That whereas, slavery is prohibited in said terri- 
tory by the Act of Congress June 19, 1862, nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to authorize or 
permit its existence therein. 

Disagreed to—39 against 93. 

The bill passed—yeas, 86; nays, 40. 

The fortitication bill was taken up. 

Mr. Cox, Ohio, wanted to know why eight hun- 
dred thou-and dollars were appropriated for the State * 
of Maine, and none for the Great West. 

Mr. OLIN, N. Y.. said the House recently defeated 
the measure ot the latter, by which gunboats might 
pass from the Mississippi to the northern lakes Xs 
val armament, and not forts, were proposed for its 
protection. 

The Committee rose, and the House passed the 
fortification bill. 

Adjourned. 


Senate. 
WASHINGTON, Feb., 13, 


Mr. WILSON (Mass.) from the Committeeon Mili- 
tary Affairs reported back the bill to raise additional 
soldiers for the service of the United States, with the 
recommendation that it do not pass. because the au- 
thority intended to be granted is sufficintly granted 
in the act approved July 17, 1862. ‘This is the bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Sumner. 

Mr. WILSON, from the same committee, reported 
—_ the bill to witholu the pay o! officers abseut from 

uty. 

Mr. SUMNER, Mass, called up the bill to prevent 
correspondence with the rebels. Passed. ’ 

Mr. Witsonx, Mass, introduced a bill for the re- 
organization of the Engineer corps. 

The morning hour having expired, Mr. Fessenden 
called up the bill to provide for ways and means to 
support ‘he Government. 

The vote was aguin takenon the amendment tax- 
ing bank circulation one per cent. for two vears and 
two per cent. thereafter, instead of the sliding scale 
proposed by the House, which was agreed tu by a 
vyo.e of 20 to li, 

The bill was then passed by avote of thirty-two 
yeas against four nays, viz.: Messrs. Carlile, Powell, 
Richardson, Wall. 

At 7-45 P. M.the Senate adjourned. 


House. : 


The House took up the naval appropriation bill, and 
reported from the Committee of the Whole on the 
State of the Union with amendments. 

The House by a vote of 31 against 70, rejected Cal- 
vert’s proposition to dismiss the seventy-six mid- 
shipmen alleged to have been appointed by the Seec- 
retary of the Navy contrary to law 

The House, by a vote 86 avainst 25, concurred in the 
amendment that hereafter, while the rebeltion lasts, 
there shall be one additional midshipman for each 
Congressional district in the loyal States, to be rec- 
ommended by the members and delegates of the 
House, as heretotore ; and such additional m dship- 
men from the next class shall be appointed on recom- 
mendation of members and delegates of the present 
Conzress. 

The House then took up private bills. 


Senate. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 14. 


Mr. WADE, Ohio, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported back the bill to provide a temporary 
government for the Territory of Montana. 

Mr. Howankr called up the bill to prevent and pun- 
ish frauds against the Government. 

Mr. WILsoN, Mass., said the halls of Congress had 
rung with denunciations of fradulent coutractors. 
The Government was doing what it could, but found 
ithad nolaw to reach these cases. He hoped the 
Senate would pass sume bill in order to reach these 
cases. 

After discussion by Messrs. Divis, Howanrp, and 
CowWAN, the amendment of Mr. Wilson was with- 
drawn, the second section was stricken out, and the 
bill passed. 

House. : 

Mr. DAWES, Mass., from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, to whom was réferred the credentials of Jen- 
nings Pizgot, claiming a seat from the Second Con- 
gressional district of North Carolina, and the protest 
of «harles Heury Foster against the former, made a 
report adverse te the former. 

Mr. Dawes, Mass., called up the report against J. 
B. MeLoud, as member from the Seco.d congres- 
sional district of Virginia ; also the report adverse to 
W. W. Winn, the contestant. 

Mr. Diwes explained that the election was held 
under peculiar circumstances. He might callitacom- 
pound frac ion. ‘The laws of Virzinia required the 
vote rira voce, but persons voted by ballot None of 
the essential provisions were complied with, The 
Union voters had had no opportunity to express their 
views. 

After further explanations the report of the Com- 

ittee was adopted. 

Mr Dawes, Mass., called up the report adverse to 
Johu B. Rogers, claiming his election from a dis- 
trict composed of portions of the districts repre- 
sented by Messrs. Maynard and Clements. This new 
district was made by the rebel Tennessse Leyisla- 
ture. The Union men were disgusted, and, during 
the election for a member of the rebel Congress, tuey 
voted for Rogers. ‘rhe report was adopted. 


Senate. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 16. 


At the expiration of the morniug hour, the chair 
called up a special order, it being the bill eurolliag 
aod calling out the militia of the United states. 

Mr. Cowan moved to insert members of Congress 
among the persons exempted from the provisions of 
the bill Rejected—15 ayainst 24. 

Anamendment was adopted allowing drafted per- 
sons to be exempt by procurring substitutes, or pay- 
ing a sum of money not exceeding $00 ; but, tailing 
to appear, procure a substitute, or pay the given sum, 
to be court martialed. 

Ap amendment was offered to exempt persons who, 
being averse to bearing arms from scruples of con- 
scieuce, are by the Constitution and tie laws of any 
State, excused theretrom. 

Mr. Sumner moved to amend to exempt clergymen. 

The tirst amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. SUMN&K reuewed his amendment exempting 
ministers of the gospel. Rejected. 

fhe bill was reported to the Senate. 

An aineudment excmpting members of Congress 
was rejected 16 against 20. 

An amendment was adopted including citizens of 
foreign birth who have deciared their intention of be- 
coming citizens. 

Anamendment was adopted exempting the Gov- 
ernors of states. 

At twelve o’clock the bill passed. 


Adjourned 
House. 
No important business. 
Senate. 


Tvespar, Feb 17. 


Mr. 8UMNER (Mans.) thought the bill, instead of upholding the 
ancient policy, would only tend to overthrow ali the ancient tradi- 
tions of the republic, and bring new and difficult embasrassments 
upou the nation. ‘This was a bill establish privateers, whuse on- 
ly reward was booty, agaiust an enemy who had no commerce and 
bo booty as an incentive to enserprise. If more vessels were peed- 
ed he would have them hired and placed under the control of the 
government, and not send out these self-regulting cruisers. He 
could see nothing but danger of complicativa with the great pow- 
ers, who had sulesnnly deciared agaiust this system of privateering. 
This nation had always declined to pass any general law on this 
subject, having always required special act of Congress specifying 
a limited time. He qaoted from a number of authorities against 
the system of privatecring, and contended that there wae nothing - 
to be obtained by this bill that could not better be obtained in an- 
other way. He would not say that the government should never 
resort to this policy, but this was no time to adopt ft 

After further discussion, a substitute was offered by Mr. Grimes, 
authorizing the I’resident iu ail domestic and foreign wars to issue 
letters of marque and inake all needful regulations. Adopted. 

‘The bill passed, by the following vote: 

The bill passed, 2 to ¥. 


House. 
The House adopted the resolutions of the Committee of Elections 
declaring Mesers. Flanders aud Mahn entitled to seats, by « vote of 
V2 against 42 





iCITY GOSSIP. 


The Transcendentalists began the week in Boston, 
with Mr. EMERSON, at the Music Hall,on Sunday, 
and Mr. ALcotTT at his Conversation rooms on Son- 
day evening. Mr. EMERSON spoke to a thousand, or 
fifteen hundred persons, Mr. ALCOTT, to sixty, per- 
haps,—both admirably in their several ways. Mr. 
Ex“ nson’s topic was—can anybody tell what it was? 
~—and he left his hearers charmed with the musie of 
his voice, the fugitive graces of his rhetoric, and the 
inspiration of his bracing thought. Mr. ALcoTT 
talked about ‘‘ The University, or Letters,” having 
in his two former Conversations discussed ‘“‘ Nature” 
and‘ Politics” The next, and concluding conversa- 
tion on Monday evening will touch on ** Piety.” 

Those who remember the old times, and those times 
not so old,—1%4950-5i—when Mr. ALCOTT’s rooms 
were adorned with the presence of so many fine peo- 
ple,—when Emerson queried, and PARKER defined, 
and Lowe. laughed, and Miss BREMER was 
shocked, and a little surprised to find she could not 
have all the talk to herself,—auch grave seniors will 
find much that is old. COLERIDGE sometimes 
talked better than Mr. ALCOTT, but never rose to 


‘those heights which our Connecticut philosopher 


often reaches. A stranger entering the room would 
instantly be struck with his face and mien,—some- 
thing there reminds you of Wordsworth, something 
of Coleridge, something too, better then either. 
The lineaments of Gospel books 

An enthusiastic Englishman made this English eriticiem : “ Why, 
be has the manners of « duke ;" and an old whig once compared him 
to Heary Clay; these were meant for expressions of admiration, 
however they may sound. When be speaks you are charmed, bat 
not always. He sometimes nods, like the good Homer, and camnet 
be trusted too near the vexed questions of Diet and Complerion. 
Bis first conversation this seasow wes bis best, and the next wil 
hove the attraction of s subject dear te him, and we may leek for 
fresh ond rare thoughts, clad ia silvery apperel of worgs, 
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WAR AND PEACE. 


A SERMON, 


Delivered at the Music Hall, Boston, Sunday, 
Feb. 8th, 1863. 


BY F. B. SANBORN. 


“ What hast thou to de with peace?” 
: II Kings, IX, 18, 


¢ 
It is m — to offer some considera- 
tion touchin bite’ ges we = en- 

ro of peace t arc 
now so much Gonned: —— hoping to 
present any new ideas, but chiefly to remind 
you of some old and familiar truths, which in 
the turmoil of the conflict may not be easily 
oe What I have to say may be 
included under these five heads : 

I. THE ORIGIN OF THE WAR. 

If. THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN 
MODE OF WAGING IT. 

Tit. ITS CHARACTER AND CONSEQUENCES. 

IV. OUR DUTIES IN IT. 

Vv. THE WAY TO END IT. 

I. It is now two years that we have been 
carrying on a war which few of us foresaw, 
and fewer have understood,—a conflict so 
vast that in comparison with it our old Rev- 
elution seems to us, as it did to Napoleon, 
*¢ a war of skirmishes.” But behind the ar- 
mies of Washington marched a great idea, 
giving dignity to every skirmish, and fixing 
on our rs the attention of the world. 
Where this idea is wanting, the noise of bat- 
tles, the mustering of nations, the babble of 
opinions, all are but 

Signifying nothing. Sound and fury 
What are the ideas that dignify the present 
struggle, and excuse in the sight of men and 
the terrible woes of civil war? The 
first heat of the conflict is past, the first act 
is ended; we are entering on a new scene, 
with other actors and other motives. Thus 
far we have fought to restore the Union 
as it was; the President’s Proclamation of 
Liberty has made that forever impossible, 
if it were not so before. We are now 
fighting for a more perfect Union, whose 
boundaries are yet unfixed, its Constitution 
unwritten, its very possibility doubted by 
many, Why shall we not take this occasion, 
while the curtain is dropped, and all is sus- 
nse and uncertainty, to review what has 
ae done in the past two years? 

‘*Ther never was a good war nora bad 

ace,” wasthe maxim of Franklin; who yet 
spent half his ee lite in preparing for war or 
carrying it on. Bacon made a wiser remark, 
«Civil war is the heat of a fever.” But old Du 
Plessis, the French Calvinist, the friend of 
Henry of Navarre, hit the mark exactly when 
he said, *‘ Private Estates are punished by 
order of law, but Common Weals and Pub- 
lick States by civil wars.” For neither is 
war an unmixed evil, nor is civil war a mere 
distemper in the body politic; we must learn 
to look upon it as a manifestation of God's 
justice. Such were the fierce wars that de- 
stroyed the wicked republic of Rome, such 
the wars of the French Revolution. Viewed 
in this sombre light, we can understand our 
misfortunes; there is a cause for them, and 
we see that they were unavoidable. Not the 
abolitionist,—no, nor the slaveholder is re- 
sponsible for them. The labors of North 
and South for two genérations to build up 
the house of oppression, which the hand of 
the Lord has now smitten, these were the oc- 
casion,—the everlasting decrees of Heaven 
were the cause of this revolution. ‘* My 
Lord Cardinal,” said the French Queen to 
her minister, ‘because God does not pay every 
week, do you think He does not pay at the end ?” 
**°Tis an old law,” says the Greek tragedy, 
** and never broken,—DoER MUST SUFFER.” 
Granted that God exists, and that he is no 
respecter of persons, and it was only a ques- 
tion of time when our country should pass 
through this fiery trial. Atheism was the on- 
ly escape froma conclusion so painful; so 
our politicians took refuge in that, and de- 
nied that there was any law in the universe 
higher than the statutes of Fillmore and Bu- 
chanan. 

Jefferson eighty years ago wrote to his 
French correspondent, ‘‘I tremble for my 
country when | reflect that God is just.” Half 
a century later, De Tocqueville said, with the 
calmness of athcorist, *‘ 1fever America under- 
goes great revolutions, they will be brought 
about by the presence of the black race on 
the soil of the United States.” An uneasy 
consciousness of this truth lingered in the 
minds of our people, and this it was which 
yave such terrors to the word disunion. 

fany even of the abolitionists - hoped to re- 
move slavery without dividing the Union: 
this was the faith of John Brown, among 
others. In May, 1859, Theodore Parker 
wrote these memorable words,—they are in 
the last book which was printed under his di- 
rection,—‘‘ In New England we have too 
much neglected the military art, I fear;—a 
mistake we may bitterly regret in that strife 
between the Southern Habit of Despotism and 
the Northern Principle of Democracy, which 
any day may take the form of civil war, and 
one day must.” I know no greater or of 
the proverbial sagacity of Gen. Banks than 
that he held the same opinion, and acted on 
it, ayear ortwo earlier. Those familiar with 
the strife in Kansas in 1855-6 had come to 
the same conclusion. 

But it was not till the close of 1859, in the 
tragedy of Harper's Ferry and Charlestown, 
that the inevitable was clearly seen to be in- 
evitable. Lying in his blood, and the blood 
of his sons, in that fatal town where the blood 
of his murderers, Northern as well as South- 
ern, has since been so freely shed to atone for 
his, the brave old soldier of the Lord uttered 
the oracles which this nation must hear, though 
she had not sought them. ‘* You had better, 
all you people of the South, prepare your- 
selves for a settlement of this question. It 
must come up for settlement sooner than you 
are prepared for it, and the sooner you are 
prepared for it, the better for you. You may 
dispose of me very easily: 1 am nearly dis- 

sed of now. But this question is still to 
2 settled,—this negro question, I mean. 
The end of that is not vet.” Simple words, 
yet full of the pith and marrow of truth. 

ng before, he had written me, ‘I expect 
nothing but to endure hardness, but | ex- 
t to win a great victory, even though it be 
ike the last victory of Sampson.” And now 
this American Sampson, ‘‘a Nazarite unto 
God from the womb to the day of his death,” 
has won that ‘‘last victory,” which he hoped 
for, and pulled down in utter ruin our whole 
house of idols. 
O dearly bought revenge, yet glorious! 
Living or dying thou hast fulfilled 
The work for which thou wast foretold 
To Taracl, and now liest victorious 
a thy slain, self-killed, 
Not willingly, but tangled in the fold 
Of dire necessity ; whose law in death conjoined 
Thee with thy slaughtered foes, in number more 
Than all thy life had slain before. 

It was the mission of John Brown to show 
our nation the full height and depth of her 
crime and punishment. His brief campaign 
in Virginia, more effective than any made 
there since, was the lightning flash in the 
darkness, showing our aoe ship the reef 
on which she was to split; everything since 
has been mere shipwreck and raft-building. 
This generation has seen nothing so sublime, 
and no character so sure of immortal fame. 

The South saw the peril, and took warn- 
ing; the Northin general did not. The 
whole year 1860 was big with revolution,— 
the air was thick with conspiracy, and we 
thought it an election squabble. So the 
shameful winter of 1860-61 found us still un- 
prepared. 

Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 


but it was not enongh for our leaders 
to be stone blind, they must be deaf and 
crippled to boot. So our people, mad for 
compromise, made Seward their boast, and 

t their trust in Crittenden; and nothing 
But the slow moulded honesty of the new 
President saved us from the basest and most 
fruitless submission to the South. That was 
the darkest hour of this republic, when good 
men gave up hope and all seemed lost; for 
the foolish crew were scuttling their own ves- 


1. 
~ iron all this folly the guns of Fort Sumter 
y fire cannon above the 


(forms of Courage and Liberty,—not for bu- 
rial, thank God! as the fi and Cush- 
ings had hoped, but to marvh in the front of 
our armies. 
Then, with amazement, the world saw the 
ds le of a nation aroused and 
rushing to battle for a principle,—not for 
the highest principle—not that which really 
lay at the root of our national existence— 
but that other, which bad men and good men 
thought had died out among us—for patriot- 
ism and national unity. ‘The flag, loveliest 
of all banners that wind ever tossed,—the 
starry flag was our rallying point and rally- 
ing cry. In every street and square, by ev- 
ery roadside, from every hilltop, yes, from 
every girl’s hat and sas s jacket streamed 
those beauteous colors, hallowed by former 
glories, and recalling to all nations the pure 
fame of Washington. A generous madness 


no longer their former value. Who can re- 
member those days without a thrill of emo- 
tion, when for a brief space all were united, 
and all ‘‘ could keep step to the music of the 
Union ?” 

Then we could understand what -Milton 
felt when in such an hour of England's up- 
rising he said : 

‘* Methinks I see in my mind a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks: methinks I see her as an eagle, mew- 
ing her mighty youth and kindling her un- 
dazzled eyesat the full noonday beam ; pure- 
ing and unscaling her long abused sight at 
the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flock- 
ing birds, with those also that love the twi- 
light, flutter about, amazed at what she means, 
and in their envious gabble would prognosti- 
cate a year of sects and schisms.” 

But though the thoughts of a few, and the 
silent wishes of many more leaped forward 
to the sure result of the opening conflict, the 
majority had in mind nothing so new and 
vast as our liberation from the curse of slav- 
ery. It needed a longer time, and fiercer trials 
to fix that purpose in the American heart,— 


seized young and old; life and property had | 


partly because they men were better armed 
and more practised in 
because the Parliament’s general’s, Essex and 
Waller and Manchester were slow, heavy men, 
not zealous for the Commons against the ay 
butalways looking for some compromise. It 
was not till Cromwell and Fairfax were put in 
command, who understood the conflict, and 
how to'train soldiers to fight it, that the Pu- 
ritans gained, or deserved steady success. 
Those great men knew the value of an idea 
to the army,—they knew too, the use of strict 
discipline. When shall we have a commander 
in chief that knows either? There are two 
methods, and only two, of making an army 
efficient. The most common is rigid. disci- 
pline and long practice in arms; the surest is 
to give every officer and soldier and horse- 
boy something to fight for besides his pay,— 
a cause, a purpose, anidea. Cromwell com- 
bined the two more than any man, and he was 
never beaten. So did N. iealena in Italy when 
he commanded the ‘* fanatics of 1792,”—so 
did the negro Toussaint in St. Demingo. 
So must our generals, or they can never con- 

uer. But how can McClellan or Buell or 

alleck give their soldiers the enthusiasm 
which they have not themselves? How can 
a man without ideas inspire them in others? 
This is the fatal defect in our generals hith- 
erto; only Lyon and Phelps and Fremont 
have yet shown this great talent of inspiring 
men. Our Cromwell is yet to appear, but 
the peace Democrats of New Jersey and the 
brokers of Boston and New York are not the 
men to find him. 

The South was better prepared for the war 
than the North—why? Because the South is 
an oligarchy like 4 arta, like Rome, like 
England; and an oligarchy is always better 

repared for warthan a democracy. | A priv- 
ileged class, like the slaveholders, exempt 
from the need of labor, with time on their 
hands and many occasions for the use of force 
in everyday life, are sure to practice the art of 
war, and those manly exercises which are its 
best school, hunting and horsemanship. We 
have objected to our Southern neighbors in 
| time of peace, that they are idle and vicious. 





war, but chiefly 


le lose their rights; but the ther 
ao all together ia eens of their Avo: 
leader, throw them at his feet, and make a 
bonfire of them. Augustus was absolute, but 
under the modest name of President of the 
Senate; eadem magistratuum a says 
Tacitus,—‘‘our rulers were called by their old 
names,” 

With this prospect before us, and remem- 
bering that a Washington is not born in eve- 
ry age, I look with less distrust than do most 
Northern men on the doctrine of State 
Rights; for the States are natural centres of 
eee and barriers to the encroachments of 

ederal authority. We may see a day when 
Massachusetts will be glad to put in practice 
the teachings of South Carolina,—when the 
country will be indebted to two or three 


was not the much abused doctrine of State 
i 6 that shattered the Union. The slave- 
ho 


Free Trade and other abstract theories, but 
the real point in issue, was the right to own 
men. But for slavery we should have gone 
on in ce, and the heresies of Calhoun 
would have protected the real, not the imagi- 
yg rights of the citizen. 
et Despotism, should this be a conse- 
—— of the war, can be but temporary. So 
rmly are democratic ideas and institutions 
rooted in the hearts of Northern men, espec- 
ially in New England, that they will assert 
themselves against any force which may 
usurp the control. I give to the winds those 
fears with which so many good men torment 
themselves and their neighbors. To hear 
them talk you would think the loss of our old 
Constitution, just as it came from the hands 
of the fathers, would change the order of the 
seasons, and abolish the moral law. The linch- 
ins of the universe are not so easily started. 
n Paris, in 1791, the morning after King 
Louis had fled in disguise, a crowd of people 
were discussing in terror the consequences of 
such an event. A man in a threadbare great 
coat, (so precise is history,) leaped upon a 
chair and said, ‘‘ Citizens listen to a tale which 
shall not be a long one. A worthy citizen of 
Palermo was startled in his evening walk by 


States for preverfting the dishonor of all. It} 


ders used that, as they did the doctrine of | 


|verb. ‘* The tools to him who can handle 
|them.” I fear we are likely to exaggerate 
| the function and benefits of mere warfare, in 
| Comparison with other forms of noble activity. 
| Whi eI admit its terrible necessity, I shall 
/ never allow that the art of killing men and 
| destroying their slowly gained posessions is a 
i very fine, or a very useful art. Sad enough 
| 18 a war waged for ideas, for the right; but a 
| war without ideas, a war of prejudices and 
| expediencies, what is it but an aimless and in- 
/excusable slaughter? Such was our war fast 
becoming when the President, after years of 
| hesitation, gave us, at last, its only justifica- 
tion, by making it a crusade for freedom. 

In this uncertain and troubled interval, who 
have done their country best service? Not 
the men in power,—with few exceptions they 
have given posterity little occasion to remem- 
ber their names; no, but the magnanimous 
people, rushing to arms so readily, and fight- 
ing so bravely under incapable leaders; and 
even more than they, the men of thought and 
conscience who have labored at home to bring 
the country and its rulers right." This is the 

high privilege of scholars and thinkers, that, 

though they mingle not in the shock of arms 
or the cares of administration, they can shape 
and direct public opinion, and set the multi- 
i tude right, where custom and consent have 
\led them astray. I would hold up to Ameri- 
can scholars the great example of Milton, 
who, eminently a student, but cast upon a 
disturbed age, yet broke away from the 
charms of ease and retirement, from ‘‘ be- 
holding the bright countenance of Truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies,”—and 
for what? Not to share the wild adventures 
and shining renown of the camp, but to tug 
in the harness of controversy, and to drudge 
at those uncongenial studies which made him 
the greatest English champion of religious 
and popular freedom. 

Observe at what rate Milton estimated the 
scholar’s toil in a period of revolution. This 
is his description of London in the civil war— 
London, the centre of the Puritan strength, 
because there were the thinkers of the party ; 
| ** Behold now this vast city; a city of refuge, 
the mansion house of liberty, encompassed 





it is not yet there, though it will be. Every | With no career before them but planting and 
defeat of our arms isa victory for this cause. politics, they sunk intogambling and debauch 


ber proclamation ; Burnside failed at Fredericks- 
buig, and the January proclamation came; on 
the heels of the iil news from Vicksburg and 
Galveston comes the popular tribute to Gen. 
Batler. Is it not worth our lost campaign on the 
Mississippi to have converted Gen. Butler to an 
abolitionist ? 

II. If the people in 1861 were still blind to 
the real issue, ten times more so was the admin- 
istration. A President chosen by accident, a 


a party new to power and dreading the conse- 
quences even cf its own timid measures, —these 
were not the men to feel and embody a great 
popular impulse, —still less to carry out a high 
and thorough policy. Someof our cabinet offi- 
cers were honest men, some were able men; one, 
yerhaps, was both honest and able, as his man- 
agement of the Treasury has shown. But not 
even Mr. Chase could venture to stand alone in 
measures which he knew to be right. Nor was 
there another man in the whole Executive De- 


Lee invaded Maryland, and we had the Septem- | 


cabinet without unity and without prirciples,— | 


or rusted in a vacant life without aspiration 
or purpose. All very true,—but to such men 
the alarm of war is a pleasant excitement. 
They spring into action at once, and without 
deranging the course of business or labor they 
can be spared to take the field; an excellent 
material for armies’ and for conquest. It is 
from this class that our enemies officer their 
forces. 

We have been mistaken too, in fancying 
that the poverty and degradation of the infe- 
rior whites is a source of weakness in a civil 
| war; at first this strengthens the oligarchy 
though it may afterwards ruin it. ‘* If poverty 
'and broken estate in the better sort, ” says 
| Bacon, ‘‘ be joined with a want and necessity 
|in the mean people, the danger is imminent 
_and great for the rebellions of the belly are 
| the worst.” 
| But we were told that the slaves were so 
many hostages that the planters would never 





the news of the Archbishop's death. Heturn-| and surrounded with God’s protection; the 
ed his steps homeward, and was met on the shop of war hath not there more anvils and 
way by the tidings of the death of the King of | hammers working to fashion out the plates 
Naples, and scarcely had he got inside his | and instruments of armed justice in defence 
door, when his wife told him that the Pope | of beleaguered truth, than there be pens and 
was dead. Confounded by this last blow, a | heads there, sitting by their studious lamps, 
took to his bed, but he could not sleep. | musing, searching, revolving new notions and 
Towards morning he heard the sound of the |ideas wherewith to present the approaching 
f wooden machine with which they make maca-| reformation; others as fast reading, trying 
roni. Hope dawned in his bosom. ‘‘ Come, lall things, assenting to the force of reason 
said he, *‘the world is not so helpless after | and convincement.” 
all! The Pope is dead— the King of Naples | To works such as these, Milton devoted 
is dead—the Arch Bishop of Palermo is dead | his powers; leaving, as he says, ‘‘a calm and 
—but my neighbor the baker still makes mac- | pleasing solitariness, fed with cheerful and 
aroni. I will get up and have some for! confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
breakfast.” | sea of noises and hoarse disputes ;” ‘* but,” he 
The Anglo-Saxon carries a constitu, adds, with his own magnanimity, ‘‘ were it 
tion, and several sets of Revised Stat- | the meanest underservice, if God by his se- 
utes in his head; and if a ship’s crew of them cretary conscience enjoin it, It were sad for 
were cast on Robinson Crusoe’s island, they | ™¢ if I should draw back.” Doubtless there 
would set up a constitutional government in | WT querulous people in those days, who 
less than twenty four hours, and one of them | Wondered why this young Puritan did not 


partment with sagacity enough to see what even | §® to war,—that slavery would hang like a 
the next month's exigencies would require. | mill-stone round their neck should they ever 
As for statesmen worthy of the name,—men | make their long threatened plunge into seces- 
ot forecasting mind, who see far into the future, sion. ‘There was some truth in this; for the 
and patiently persevere in a wise system,—if we feeble resistance made by the Union men in 
had any such they were not at Washington. various quartcrs to the disunion movement, 
Franklin was a statesman, so were Adams and was inspired as often bya dread of, losing their 
Jefferson and Hamilton ; Washington vas better | slaves as by any love either for freedom or 
than a statesman,—a patriot, with extraordinary the Union. But until the President's Eman- 
capacity for action, and absolutely no ambition | cipation decree, Slavery, like the other aris- 
but to serve his country. Does any one venture ¢...-atie institutions of the South, had helped, 
to compare the unreadiness of Mr. Lincoln. the | So 


arrogant sophistry of Mr. Seward, or the abili- | rather than hindered her in the warfare. 


‘ties of Mr, Chase with these great men? Yet 
| our crisis demanded talents greater than Jeffer- 
son’s, @ more active genius than Hamilton’s, and 
integrity as stainkss as Washington's ; for it is 
true, as Marvel says, 


* The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain.”’ 


By nature, then, the President and his cabinet 
were unprepared for the war when it burst upon 
| them ; they were still more disqualified for their 
| places by sharing in the popular delusion that 
| this was not a revolution of slaveholders against 
| democracy, but a petty conspiracy of disappoint- 
ed partisans. How earnestly did Northern law- 
| yers labor to prove that secession was impossible, 
| when every day, State after State was seceding. 
| Wendell Phillips enswered all these formalists 
| long ago, when he said, * This is not a case at 
‘law, itis a revolution.” 
| ing, and the loss on both sides of half a million 
/of men, the people of the North begin to see 
| that it is a revolution ; but there are worthy gen- 
| lemen of the legal profession who still imagine 
| that the jury have the case, and thata ruling of 
'the court will be final. 





| Stuart’s cavalry with an injunction. Our Judge 
| Thomas seems to be of this class; he has lately 
| made a speech in which he expresses his solemn 


‘conviction * that we are on the very verge of a. 


| dissolution of the Union.” As if millions of 


| men in arms against each other had not already | 
‘shattered the Union beyond ali power of lega | 


| tinkering to patch it together. 1 imagine Judge 
| Thomas refusing to die when his last day shall 
;come, until personal replevin shall have been 
| duly levied upon him, and insisting on a habeas 
| corpus, and atrial by jury at the day of judg- 
| ment. 
| Itis amusing—a bitter amusement, it is true 
| —to recall now the varivus theories of the war 
| that were popular in its first year. 
treat the enemy as rebels, not as belligerents; 
'consequently we coud not exchange prisoners 
with them, and must hang their privateer’s men. 
All very well in theory, but they captured pris- 
| oners rather faster than we did, and to our great 
| surprise, Were not willing to have their sailors 
| hanged,—threatened indeed to hang our colonels 
/and Congressmen in return. So after months 
of delay our government gave up a pretension 
| Whe com aon sense had always repudiated. 
| Then we were not to allow slaves to risc, oh no! 
| that was unconstitutional in the highest degree ; 
‘and so Gen. McClellan, in Virginia, proclaimed 
| with flourish of trumpets that he would « put 
| down insurrection with an iron hand "’ and Gen. 
| Butler hastened to say the same in Maryland. 
| A year later, McClellan was digging his fatal 
trenches with runaway slaves, and Butler was 
arming negroes against their masters in Louisi- 
ana. While our generals were thus opening the 
‘era of proclamations, our Secretaryof State was 
| writing a whole library of dispatches to foreign 
| ministers to the same effect; bidding them as- 
| sure the governments of Europe that however 
the war might end, it would not change the in- 
| stitutions of a single State, nor the political con- 
| dition of a single person. A year afterwards he 
| Was arguing the necessity of attacking the chief 
| institution of, fifteén States, and consenting to 
| the emancipation of millions of slaves. Do you 
suppose the shrewd politicians of Europe, Louis 
| Napoleon at their head, were for a moment de- 
ceived by Mr. Seward’s sounding periods? or 
that they felt much respect for a government 
i that resorted to such desperate sophistry ? Doubt- 
less they remembered the old Nepoleon’s saying, 
|‘ As a general thing, I detest a government which 
deals in fine writing.” 


Then we had Gen. Scott’s Anaconda theory, 
and the Union-men-of-the-South theory, and the 
Stone Blockade theory, and the Cotton Exporta- 
tion theory, and the Starvation theory—all 
springing out of our original mistake that this 
was not arevolution. With these absurd schemes 
the military management of the war was made 

/to coincide. Great armies were hastily raised, 
| but to conciliate supposed coldness at the North 
| they were placed under pro-slavery generals, and 
| great pains were taken not to ‘tire into the ene- 
my's magazine."" For aoing so, Fremont was 
cashiered ; for not doing so, a second rate engin: er 
| officer, without ideas and without enthusiasm, 
' was kept at the head of our largest army, and 
allowed to waste months of the most prec- 
‘lous time. Slaves 
| lines, and when they came they were returned 
| to their rebel masters, or turned out of camp to 
be kidnapped or to starve. When employed on 
‘the public works, as at Fort Mouroe, they were 
poorly paid and greatly abused. Our campaigns 
were slowly arranged, and yet the ‘arrangements 
were imperfect and slovenly. We had haste 
without readiness, and delay without preparation. 
| Lo succeed,”’ said Napoleon, *‘ one must some- 
| times be very bold, and sometimes very prudent.” 
| We had bold generais and prudent ones, but few 
| that could be both; while the rebels made au- 
| dacity their 


Tennessee campaign of Jast winter, and the cap- 
ture of New Orleans. 
Our 





After two ycars fight- | 


I suppose these patriots | 
; would take Richmond by a capias—nothing so! 
| barbarous as an exccution—and stop a raid of | 


We were to’ 


were not invited to our! 


nce, So we Lave been usually 
foiled, in spite of bri!liant victories, like the 


long as insurrection and discontent can be 
/kept away from the plantations, the slaves 
strengthen their masters,—not a moment 
‘longer. For months after Captain Brown’s ex- 
| pedition they were a burden and terror,—not 
so whenthe warbegan. Then the panic was 
over, on which Brown had counted for his 
| success, the whites were armed and resolved 
on desperate measures; they expected, too, 
‘the very forbearance toward slavery, which 
| our government has shown. The real weak- 
'ness of the South is developed as time goes 
|on; her institutions, admirable for the first 
onset of war, cannot endure a long contest 
}on her own soil. Her system of labor first, 
‘then her system of society, and finally her 
isystem of government will go down before 
our attacks, if we can continue them. There 
will come a day, if it has not already come, 
iwhen the slave will not work, when he will 
rise in bloody revolt. There will come a day 
'when the poor white men will find leaders 
and succesfully resist the control of the rich 
and educated ; the bond of common hatred of 
us will not always be strong enough to hold a 
government together whose corner-stone is 
the right to destroy the central power. Ido 
not look for these changes immediately, 
though I believe a wise policy on our part 
‘would have hastened them; but if history is 
not false, and all analogy a delusion, they will 
come sooner or later. 

The weakness of the North, on the contra- 
ry, was greatest at first, and has been contin- 
ually diminished. A Democracy is ill pre- 
pared for war, and will make great sacritices 
to avoid it; the people are averse to disci- 
pline and subordination, and will not at first 
maintain efficient armies, though they may 
‘raise large ones. Washington anc Mont- 
gomery complained of the New England 
troops for this fault, in 1775. The same traits 
appear to-day and make a thorough organiza- 
tion of our army impossible. But every day 
that a Democracy keeps up the war, adapts 
|it more and more to this unnatural state. Its 
‘government insensibly changes to a stronger 

form; war which sweeps away the business of 
men, becomes itself a business ; the army be- 
comes a profession or trade like any other, 
and must have its work and its wages like any 
other. Empty men who ‘in times of peace 
float on the surface like empty bottles, now 
disappear, with mnch gurgling, and young 
‘men of force and genius take their places. 
Of course, such a change cannot go on long, 
without proving fatal to liberty. But while 
the people grow less free, they become more 
powerful. ‘The conscript succeeds the volun- 
teer, but the army becomes indispensable. 
‘«There are two things,” says De Tocque- 
ville, ‘* which aalemocratic people will always 
find very difficult,—to begin a war and to end 
it; and he adds, ‘’ an aristocratic nation in 
conflict with a democracy, must either ruin it 
at the outset of the war, or run great risk of 
being conquered by it.” It would be a curi- 
ous result of our war, though not a strange 
one, if the South should come out of it a dem- 
ocracy, and the North a military despotism. 

III. And here let me speak of the politi- 
cal dangers growing out of our situation. 

I am not of those who fear further seces- 
sion,—still less universal anarchy.. Whatever 
demagogues may say, the East and the West 
were never so firmly knit together as now; 
their interests and their feclings were never 
so homogeneous, and they are daily becoming 
more so. Illinois is more loyal than New 
Jersey ; the most remote States, Kansas, and 
California are the most eager for the war. 
This enormous debt so suddenly piled upon 
us, is a great tightener of the ponds of Union; 
and the commercial advantages of Mr. 
Chase’s new currency, have so far almost 
compensated the West for the loss of the 
Mississippi. We shall have plenty of blus- 
ter abont the secession of the Northwest, but 
ordinary prudence in the Administration will 
make it all harmless. Nor yet are we in dan- 
ger of anarchy. Mob law was almost univer- 
sal in our cities two years ago,—now 
it is scarcely heard of. Never was an 
election in New York more quiet than the 
last one. Never before have such great pow- 
ers been wielded by our magistrates, or, on 
the whole, so patiently allowed. Nor is this 
state of things likely to be essentially chang- 
ed, as time goes on. You fear the Dem- 
ocrats will come into power, you say,—yes, 
but Gov. Seymour proposes more rigorous 
means than his predecessor,—and the sway 
of that party heretofore has been more like 
tyranny than anarchy. What we really have 
to fear is a military despotism under the 
forms of law,—a democracy with a soldier at 
its head. Civil war breeds tyrants, as natu- 
rally as swamps breed fever. The Pelopon- 
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would be expounding its provisions to an Ad- 
miralty court, before he had got the salt 
water out of his pockets. The Constitution 
is our Old Man of the Sea,—we cannot get 
rid of him, though he makes us stop and give 
him drink out of every puddle of concession 
that soils our feet as we trudge on. 
| A Chinese Emperor once asked his prime 
|minister, ‘‘ What was most to be feared in 
|a government?” ‘*In my mind” said the 
| minister, ‘‘ nothing is more to be dreaded than 
| what they call the rat in the statue.” And 
| what ~~ that be?” said the puzzled Emper- 
‘or. ‘* Why, your Majesty knows that the 
|images of our gods are of hollow wood, fine- 
ily painted on the outside. Now if a rat gets 
| into one of them, we cannot get him out; we 
| must not use fire, for we should burn the sa- 
cred wood,—nor water, which would wash off 
the sacred paint; so that our reverence for 
the statue saves the rat that is destroying it.” 
Whether the Emperor profited by the hint we 
are not informed, but surely we may, whose 
|hallowed Constitution has been little better 
than a rat’s sanctuary this many a year. 
Ihave called the war inevitable, Gods 
method of punishing a people’s crime; but 
this is vague and narrow. ‘Then only can we 
see the proportions of this struggle aright, 
when we look at it as a part of Universal His- 
tory. 
‘another stage in the triumphal progress of 
| Libetty. Looking back, we see this progress 
‘to have been constant but not uniform,—great 
leaps forward followed by repose or apparent 
retreat, like the motion of the planets in the 
scheme of Ptolemy. Down went the marble 
altars of Greek and Roman freedom, but their 
flame was rekindled with a purer light in the 
lowly shrine of the persecuted Christian. By 
‘the carpenter's son of Galilee was the doctrine 
'of human freedom first preached in its sim- 
| plicity. Then followed the long struggle of 
the church with barbarism, until the German 
Reformation came to divide the church and 
carry forward the flag of liberty to new fields. 
The Thirty Years War, the planting of New 
England, the Engiish Revolution of 1640, the 
first American, the first French Revolution,— 
all these are but points in time where the 
| electric circuit was broken, and the shock and 
, spark of transmitted liberty were felt and seen 
‘by men. This war—the second American 
' Revolution—is another break in the circuit. 
Christianity assumed the absolute sg 90 
‘and fraternity of all men, of all races; Luther 
-and Calvin restored the right of private 
judgment in matters of religion, and Gus- 
'tavus Adolphus stamped it on the politics of 
| Europe ; Hampden and Cromwell broke down 
ithe divine right of kings; Mirabeau and 
| Robespierre tore Europe away with fury from 
ithe grasp of feudalism; Washington and 
| Jefferson laid the foundations of a democratic 
| Government; but it was left for our age to 
establish Society on a democratic basis, and 
regulate once for all the commerce of Labor 
/and Capital. ‘‘No Pope!” shouted Luther,— 
‘“*No King!” cried John Milton, —‘‘ No 
| Aristocrats!” shrieked Danton,— ‘t No 
| Slave!” is the battle cry of this century. 
| Seventy years ago, slavery flaunted under 
the protection of every government in Chris- 
'tendom; now she crouches beneath the ban- 
jner of but three,—Brazil, Spain, and the 
|Southern Confederacy. Before 1893, the 
centennial anniversary of the first great negro 
/emancipation, we may reasonably expect the 
‘liberation of every slave. For so great a 
| prize is this war too great a price? Let none 
| account us wretched that have been chosen of 
| Heaven to complete this noble work! Do we 
|pity the German Reformers, the English 
| Bareum, the French Revolutionists? Do 
we not rather envy them their glorious op- 
| portunities? Why then compassionate our- 
selves, who have drawn the lot of conflict for 
a cause which the grateful memory of man- 
kind will always esteem holy? Rather let us 
echo the words of John Brown,—‘* | believe 
in the Golden Rule, and the Declaration of 
‘Independence. They both mean the same 
thing; and itis better that a whole generation 
should pass off the face of the earth—men, 
women and children—by a violent death, than 
‘that one jot of either should fail in this coun- 
try.” 
| “LV. Since the contest is so vast, then, and 
the cause so good, is it not the duty of all to 
take up arms in it? Undoubtedly,—but not 
jallin the same way. ‘The arms of Despotism 
are all martial, but Libérty has a grander arse- 
nal. The plough, the bammer, the spindle, 
‘the spelling book,—these are her weapons no 
less than the sword and cannon. It is the 
duty of one third of our men to go to the field 
|of battle; but it is no less the duty of the 
other two thirds to stay at home and support 
their army by useful labors. To send more 
than this away isto tear down one end of 
your house to make firewood for the other. 
| The shorter the conflict, of course, the more 
/men we can keep under arms, but when once 
our war has set in for along storm,—as it will, 
if not ended within six months—we must hus- 
| band our resources of men, as well as of mate- 
rial. We must remember that war is an ex- 
ceptional condition, and should not be allow- | 
ed to suspend the common avocations of in- 
dustry farther than is necessary. We have 
not seen the day since Fort Sumpter, when 
we have not had more enlisted men than the. 
government could ly arm and drill, or 
even hoop in camp,—else why so many de-| 
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join the troopers of his friend Cromwell, and 
| venture his life in battle for the cause he could 
talk about so well. Let us not be deceived 
by our own desires or by the popular clamor ; 
the scholar’s place is not in the army, but in 
the study or the forum. It is his task some- 
‘times to announce the truth which few can 
yet receive ; sometimes to explain the lessons 
of the past, and the bewildering confusion of 
the present; often to give expression and 
clearness, to a great popular impulse, or to 
resist some obstinate delusion. Finally, he 
may be called to direct the policy of the ad- 
ministration, or to organize the new system 
he has so long defended. 

Such men we have; would there were 
'more! for it is by such that a nation is 
|saved in her time of trial. But I mourn 
‘for those who are gone, — snatched 
from us when we could least spare their ser- 
vices. New England misses to-day the 
‘trained powers, and the great heart of Theo- 
|dore Parker; my own little town laments its 

hermit and critic, the public virtue and rare 
| gifts of Henry Thoreau. Devoting their 
| youth to solitary studies, and avoiding or 
spurning the common lures of young ambition, 
these men,—so unlike in everything else, had 
nursed that strength of thought, that integrity 
of morals and that practical faculty which 
would have made them in these troubles each 
a*mag&zine of forces, and revived in them the 
honest fame of Socrates and Epaminondas. 
‘To have produced such men honors Massa- 
chusetts more than all her arts, and all the 
| trophies of her power; for it assures us that 
a democracy can nourish great souls, as well 
as great revenues. 
| The present aspect of the war gives most 
of us great anxiety. We have been so eager 
for immediate results, that temporary reverses 
are too much for our slender patience. I see 
nothing in our present condition which we 
might not have a Is there anything 
| surprising in the blunders of Mr. Seward, or 
the failure of Gen. Sherman, or the weakness 
of the President, or the malignity of the Dem- 
ocrats? Is it wonderful that five millions of 
| brave men, led by skillful and ambitious officers 
united in defence of their own soil, and what 
they regard as the most indispensable rights, 
should not be easily conquered by timid gen- 
erals, a divided Cabinet and a lukewarm peo- 
ple? I doubt if they ever can be cpnquered 
by force of arms, unless we can not only set 
free their slaves, but sow divisions among 
themselves, At any rate, let us look for no 
easy victory—no ‘‘crushing the rebellion in 
sixty days.” 

We have a great work to do in the North, 
before we are worthy to conquer and colonize 
the South, as we must do, in order to hold 
it. We must give the Democrats consciences, 
and the Republicans courage ; we must learn 
to conquer our fears as well as our prejudices, 
to do right and trust God with the conse- 
quences. The most disheartening thing that 
I see, is the perverse tenacity with which our 

Northern people cling to slavery. They can- 
‘not give it up, their love is stronger than 
death. 

The recent Proclamation of the President, 
which ought to be received everywhere with 
proud hearts and glad faces, gives many of 
us, I notice, doubt and misgiving, if not rage 
and terror. We all profess to be friends of 
reedom, but somehow, we don’t like freedom 
in such large doses,—this entire and enor- 
mous freedom of millions at once, scares us. 
Most of us from the President downward, 
would still be willing to compound for the 
old Union with a million or two of slaves. 
You see that in the President by his exempt- 
ing all Tennessee, and a part of Louisiana 
and Virginia, from the force of his decree. 
He is like the worthy deacon who thus took 
up his testimony against the Universalists, 
when that sect was new here; ‘* Brethren, 
we have heard a strange doctrine preached in 
these parts lately, that all men will finally be 
saved,—but my brethren, we hope for better 
things.” 

I rejoice in the decree of Emancipation, I 
glory in it,—it is the grandest manifesto is- 
sued in this country since the Declaration 
of Independence,—but I blush for the criti- 
cism which it will justly receive. Men will say 
‘*Mr. Lincoln has approached the most glo- 
rious act of his generation, with as much hes- 
itation and timidity as if he bad been medi- 
tating the wosrt of crimes.” And yet there 
are those who praise this weak dallying with 
a fatal crisis, as if it were a mark of prudence. 
So in the sad days of the Roman Empire, 
when that haughty people wavered between 
servility and sedition, there were found men 
enough to admire the prudence of Galba, of 
whom Tacitus says, ** The cowardice of the 
times made that pass for wisdom which was 
really imbecillity.” 

I would not add a feather’s weight to the 
responsibility that burdens the President, 
but rejecting the language of flattery, as well 
as that of insolence, | would say to him, could 
my voice reach his ears, ‘‘ Do not wait for 
your enemies at the North to complete their 
league with their old allies the slaveholders 
of the South, for if you do, you give them the 
power to accomplish their threats, and drive 
you from your c 
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Fremont. 
need to inspire them,—give them a cause and 
a leader and they will give you success.” 

Some of us are coming sorrowfully to the 
| conclusion that the only men in the country 
fit to govern it, are the reformed Democrats 
not these halting, theorizing, temporizing 
Republicans. We want rulers in a revolu- 
| tion,—not mere servants of the people, but 
| mee who can carry great draughts of power 
| without having their heads turned by it,—men 
| who sit the wild steed of Empire like a Cen- 
ovens guiding his every motion with silent 
| strength, not clinging to his mane like a 
|scared urchin taking his first gallop. Such 
|men were never rare among the Democrats, 
| they are not rare now at the South,—such 
‘men, if I mistake not, are Butler add Fre- 

mont. But our old Whigs and modern Re- 

publicans, with more of the peaceful and fire- 
side and barn yard virtues, are unfit for high 
places. They make good judges, but bad 
generals,—good Senators but bad Presidents 
—and for one, Iam quite resigned to see 
them pass from power and men of action 
take their places. 

V. To-day the air is full of rumors of peace. 
of plots against the Government, of schemes for 
dividing the North and leaving New England 
out in the cold. 

These may embarrass us, they may give us 
temporary defeat, they may even secure first 
an armistice and then a recognition of South- 
ern independence. But they never can end 
in a Northern Confederacy from which New 
England is excluded. Nations crystallize 
round ideas, they are not huge lumps carved 
out by vulgar self-interest. Now we may 
have two nations within our limits, at least 
for awnile, but no more than two; for there 
are not ideas enough for more. What has 
New York or Pennsylvania or the Great 
West contributed to the intellectual life of the 
century? What great men have they ever 
produced? New England and Virginia fur- 
nished the great men of the Revolution; New 
England, and Virginia, or South Carolina, 
the lesser lights of later times. Hamilton’s 
home was New York, but he was born in the 
West Indies. Massachusetts gave birth to 
John Quincy Adams; South Carolina to Cal- 
houn and Jackson; Clay was born in Vir- 
ginia, Webster in New Hampshire,—while 
Pennsylvania presented the country with Bu- | 
chanan, and New York with Van Buren and} 
Fillmore. The great mé&n of the Northwest 
—such as they have been—were not born | 
there, nor have they represented any pecu-| 
liar policy or set of ideas. Douglas was from | 
Vermont, his more successful opponent from | 
Kentucky. There is indeed no central or, 
Western policy distinct from that of New 
England or the South, but this unwieldy bulk | 
in the middle of our country follows now one | 
and now the other, as the whale was anciently | 
said to follow the pilot fish, without whose | 
guidance that blundering leviathan stuck in a 
quicksand, or was cast ashore like a ship) 
without a steersman. Or, shall we say? this 
inert mass of hucksters—this ‘‘ware house of 
States,” as Plato would call them—hangs in| 
our contest with oligarchy | 


Like feather bed twixt castle wall 
Afd heavy,brunt of cannon ball. 





Now, since the feathers must fly at every 
| shot, whether we take the castle or no, I shall 
expect to see the semi-neutrality of the Cen- 
tral States rapidly change into adhesion to 


'one side or the other. A community whose 


| ighest principle isa desire to buy in the, 


heapest market and sell inthe dearest—who 
10k upon the Constitution as a sort of na- 
ional license to peddle, —may grow very rich, 
ut it will be a vulgar riches, sure to be con- 
i srolled by their more generous neighbors. 
| Nothing is blinder than trade, nothing more 
| wmid and easily kept under. History has not 
‘left us inthe dark as to which is the best 


| safeguard of a nation, the fear of losing cus- | 


{tomers or the fear of losing honor and betray- 
ing principles. It is one great secret of 
'Southern success that they have held their 
| principles, such as they are, dearerthan their 
| property or their lives. It was Machiavelli 
|who said, ‘There are no true 
|war, but the very sinews of the arms 


lof valiant men,” referring to that Roman | 


money is the sinews of war; 


|saying that 


and Solon told Creesus, when he showed | 


\him his treasures, ‘Sir, if any other come 
‘that hath better iron than you, he will be 
| master of all this gold.” 
| Massachusetts came for liberty of conscience, 
those of New Hampshire for liberty to fish 
{and trade; consequently Massachusetts long 
held New Hampshire as a sort of province. 
| I sometimes wish that the absurd people 
| who talk of leaving New England ‘‘out in the 
cold” wouldtry their experiment. They lit- 
tle know the resources of the country they 
| slander. 
| people with their tens of millions, our sterile 
and rocky land with their fertile plains. Yet 
| we have an area little less than that of Eng- 
land and Wales, a population three fifths as 
great as England had under Cromwell, and 


greater than the whole United States had in | 


the Revolution. Is the career of England 
since Cromwell, or of the United States since 
|1776 anything to be ashamed of? Is there 
anything in our institutions or the spirit of our 

vcople to hold us back from such a career? 
The brilliant part which our soldiers have 
taken in this war is a sufficient answer. 
chief business, like that of England, is manu- 
factures and commerce, our position fortrade, 


since the great American markets have been | 
opened, is as favorable as that of England | 


was two hundred years ago. Yes, cast this 
terrible Jonah, this free spoken New Eng- 
land, out of your slave ship! cut her off from 
all share in your wages of fraud and blood,— 
but look well to your own security! She will 


sit on her throne of granite, the Atlantic at | 


her feet, bringing her tribute with every tide ; 
_with one long arm she will seize the Hudson 
and its noisy port; with the other she will 
grasp the growing greatness of Canada, add- 
ing those endless forests to her Maine woods. 
| The Lakes will be hers, the fisheries will be 
hers, the commerce of the Western Hemis- 
phere will sail in her ships; she will equip an 


invincible navy, and plant her colonies, like | 


i those of Old England, wherever they can pro- 
/tect her trade or in¢rease her power. She 
‘will nod to her faithful children in Iowa and 


' Kansas, in California and Oregon, and they | 


‘shall give her either slope ef the Rocky 
Mountains for her sheepwalk and granary, 
her vineyard and her mint. No longer fet- 
tered by her union with slavery, she will call 

‘to her side that nurse of her hardy childhood, 


The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty, 
‘and the world shall see, as never before, how 


| glorious are the triumphs of an enlightened | 


| Democracy. 

But no such separate career is before us. 
We cannot so easily escape from the burdens 
we have assumed. I am afraid we must still 
continue to be part of a huge nation, and not 
the whole of a great one. Nor shall we cease 
to be a huge nation, even should the South 
secure her independence. That event must 
come soon or never. The next six months, 
we all agree, must bring some important 
change in our affairs. Either we shall win 
great victories, convincing the world that we 
shall finally conquer, or else we shall so fail 
that an armistice will be the practical result. 
The war cannot be continued much longer on 
its present footing. Ifwe do not conquer in 
six months how are we to get soldiers, and 
when we get them how are we to pay them? , 

The financial question is becoming one of 
the greatest embarrassment; we see a large 
part of the wealth of the country arrayed 

against the Government, either openly or in 
secret. The bankers and capitalists of New 
'York and Boston, too many of them, while 
enriching themselves by trading in the neces- 
ities of the country, are paying costly honors 
to insubordinate generals, or opposing the pa- 
triotic plans of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
At the same time, and from the same men, | 
we hear cries for peace, and base plans pro- 
| posed for restoring the old order of things. | 
On such lips the cry for peace means little 
more than a cry for free trade in cotton, for a 
draught at the old pool of political power,— | 
which, unlike that of Bethesda, is stirred by 


| 
| 


But we hear the demand for peace from a/ 


shrink from its consequences. Dismiss from very different quarter. The representative | 


your councils the enemies of your chosen pol- 
your armies to who can win 
like Rosecranz, or profit by them 
like Butler, or better still, deserve them like 


icy, give 
victories 


from Kansas, Mr. Conway, a man of the 
patriotism, and of conspicuous abilities 

an earnest 
butes—has come forward in Congress with 


Itis not success which the people | 
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a formal proposition for peace and separation 
; from the South. His reasons are before the 
| country in a speech of eminent clearness and 
force ; they are worthy of .your most serious 
‘consideration. Jt is a hasty and _ trivial 
judgment that would class him with the ene- 
mies of the North and of mankind; whatever 
may be thought of his reasoning, with which 
I cannot always agree, the spirit and motive 
of his act are as worthy as his position is 
courageous and commanding. He does not 
propose that we give up the contest, only that 
we change its form and place. He would 
have us first conquer the foes of freedom in 
the North, and secure our principles here, 
before we risk everything on the event of 
battle there. And is there not too much rea- 
son in this? Have we not enemies on our 
own soil more deadly than those whom our 
brave soldiers meet in battle? Our great 
cities throng with them, they find utterance 
for their treason in the public journals, in 
popular assemblies—yes even in the chambers 
of legislation at Washington. This wooden 
general, this Quaker gun, this mask of a man, 
whom the thoughtless crowds in your own 
streets applaud asa hero, is the puppet of these 
traitors. (ruiltless of treason himself, he is 
lending his factitious greatness to the worst 
of purposes. What I have said abouta mil- 
itary despotism, many of you will esteem a 
groundless fear, perhaps, or the dream of a 
student ofhistory. But if fortune favors the 
bold plans of those who are now bringing Gen. 
McClellan forward against the Government, 
you will find a speedy and disastrous fulfil- 
ment of these words. A discontented army, a 
| few displaced generals, a wealthy faction of 
unscrupulous men,—these are the very fuel of 
sedition, while a weak, dilatory, good-natured 
administration is the best* material for a con- 
'flagration. 
| dt is against some such mischief or the 
still more disastrous compromises of a 
Democratic Administration, that Mr. Con- 
/way would guard us by an instant termi- 
/mation of the war. Separation is unavoida- 
ble, he thinks, and the crisis will be only 
heightened by delay. Few will now agree 
with him, but the next six months, unless they 
be marked with signal victories for our cause 
will convert thousands to his opinion. My 
objection to it is that we are not worthy of 
such a peace as he proposes. 

What hast thou to do with peace, my dis- 
tracted country? Not for thee are the still 
waters and calin haven of Peace, —thou must 
be tossed yet more fiercely on the waves of 
War. Let us reject that trifling saying of a 
trifling general, ‘*The war may be desperate, 
but it must be short.” It we have the spirit 
to carry it on, it will be both desperate and 
long. 

Let us then change our whole policy, as in- 
deed we are fast doing. Let us concentrate 
our forces and conquer by piecemeal. 

Begin with Texas, for example, or if you 

please, with Louisiana. As your army di- 
minishes, fill it up with blacks, and make the 
country which it conquers, support it. Levy 
contributions on the rich men of the South, 
—on the loyal for protection, on the disloyal 
| for punishment. There is none so rebellious but 
| that his dollars are loyal. Send a hundred- 
thousand men to New Orleans, as many more 
to Cairo, and give them till next September to 
meet on the west side of the Mississippi, de- 
stroying slavery, root and branch, as they go. 
When that is done, and those immense regions 
opened to colonization, try South Carolina or 
Mississippi.  Expel all slaveholders, confis- 
cate their property, and pay your armies from 
the avails. Make the freedmen landholders 
and let them support the army by tilling their 
own acres, Give up all thought of buying 
the slaves of the Border States, and devote to 
the war the money you propose to throw 
away there. Steadily pursue this course for 
afew years, and even should the Southern 
Confederacy be recognized by Europe, it 
would have but a nominal ‘existence. It 
would be the weakest of all n@tions; its re- 
sources would be destroyed more by our pol- 
icy than our arms, its vast territory would be 
subjugated. It is true all this is a work of 
time, but what said Napoleon? 

‘The great art is to be governed by time; 
| what ought not to be done till 1810 cannot 
be done in 1807. The French temper can- 
not submit to wait upon time, and yet it is by 
doing so that [have gained all my successes.” 
_ To conquer the South in a single year is 
impossible ; in ten or twenty years it is im- 
possible we should not conquer by the course 
which is here suggested. As soon as her 
people see that they will yield. - Both sides 
are now playing a game of bluff, to see which 
will give up first. If we choose to play our 
best cards, we can hold the game in our own 
hands. 


As I read the newspapers, and hear the talk 
of men and women, I am struck with the 
fickleness of opinion and the lack of moral 
courage. Well said George Herbert, 

A sad wise valor is the brave complexion 
| That leade the van, and swallows up the cities. 

We seem to be always in a panic or 
in a giggle. To-day all is gloom; our armies 
are beaten, our affairs are mismanaged, the 
West is disaffected, the New York bankers 
will break down our credit; we can never 
conquer, let us make peace. To-morrow all 
will be changed ; a victory in Mississippi will 
inspire hopes as foolish as are our fears to- 
day. The back bone of the rebellion is 
broken, the administration is fully prepared 
for any emergency, we are about to defeat all 
the rebel armies and capture all their ports; 
the Union will be restored, and we shall have 
our customers and our glorious Constitution 
back again. <A people so fickle—who know so 
‘ill how to bear misfortune and how to im- 
prove success—have yet to learn the value of 
patience and resolution, before they deserve 


the praise bestowed on the Scotch baron: 
| 
| The good Sir Jemes of Douglas, 
| That so wise, wight and worthy was, 
Was not overglad for no winning, 
Nor yet oversad for no tining ; 

| Good hap and evil chance 
He weighed both in one balance: 
| Does not all our impatience and levity be- 
| tray the shallowness of our faith, the lowness 
of our aims? Are not our minds engrossed 
with petty considerations, our desires fixed on 
' sordid and selfish objects? Why do we wish 
to conquer the South and end the war? Not, 
iI fear, most of us, that justice may be estab 

lished, that the world may be blessed an 
,God more truly served, but that our old 
| prosperity may return, that we may resume 
our national arrogance, punish our enemies, 
increase our wealth, and have our sons and 
brothers again in our sight, safe from the 
dangers of the campaign. 


That strain I heard was ofa higher mood. 


| 


I strive to resist despair, not by baseless 
hopes, but by keeping in view those great 
principles without which life is but a treadmill, 
and success itself mere ashes and bitterness. 
“Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness; he shall not be afraid of evil ti- 
dings; his heart is fixed, trusting in the 
Lord.” 

I see clearly, whatever may happen, that 
Humanity will gain by the issue of our con- 
test. We shall come forth a regenerated 
people. Because of it the slave will become 
aman; the slaveholde:, too, will cease to be 
less than a man; 

And noble thought be freer under the sun, 


And the heart of a people beat with one desire, 
For the long long canker of peace is over and done. 


Let slave and freemen, old and young, those 
that mourn and those that rejoice, do with 
their might whatever their hands find to do; 
trusting the event with that Power in whose 
hands alone are the fortunes of States ; who 
will bring to nought any counsel which wars 
against Him, nor ever forsake a people that 
with one mind can seek out and follow his 
everlasting will. 

All is best, though we oft donbt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close. 
Oft he manne te ee face. 
returns, 

fatto ue faithial champion hath in place 
Borne witness gloriously, when.e Gaza mourns, 
And all that band them to resist 
His unconotropabie intent ; 
His servants he, Kay nbang fing mene ~ 

f experience s event, 
w on poeen and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


Printing Howse,” 
Boston. 
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